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“Camp Fire Girls on a Hike” 


‘ost in the Great Northern Woods” 


By STELLA M, FRANCIS 


CHAPTER IL 


LETTERS FROM RUTH. 


Marie Crismore and Violet Munday com- 
pared notes afterward and decided that they 
must. have received and read two letters from 
Ruth Hazelton dealing with the same subject 
_and written in almost the same phraseology 
- vat exactly-the same time. Marie lived in 

_ Brooklyn and Violet in N ewark, N. J. Ruth 
mailed the letters together in a ‘mailbox near 
her home in Bagton. 

Marie informed Violet that she had been 
down town shopping and that the suburban 
_ train on which she returned arrived at “her” 
station “at ten minutes to four.” That was 
the regular scheduled time for this train and 
‘St was never late.” She went directly home, 
__a distance of three blocks, she said, and found 
- Ruth’s ee which she read before she even 
took off her hat. | 

Violet. was ab home whe the postman 
Bi. called. 
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“He’s the most punctual postman you ever 
heard of,” she declared to Marie afterward, 
“Be gets ‘at our house at almost the same time 
every afternoon, and in the morning, too, for 
that matter. But his afternoon calls have ime 
pressed themselves on my memory more strik- 
ingly for this reason. Get that word strike 
ingly, Marie,” Violet parenthesized with a 
merry twinkle in her eye; “for it has a deep 
and subtle significance. Many a time I’ve 
answered the mailman’s ring just as the gong 
on the mantel was striking four. 

“Now, I wouldn’t swear to it, for a life and 


death certainty, but I am almost positive I ~ 


can hear the echo of that gong as I recall the 


first sentence of Ruth’s letter, which I opened 


and read at once.’ 

But this is getting ahead of the story. Let 
us go back and take up the thread of events 
where we began-to anticipate. The letter 
received by Violet, which was similar in 
phrase and substance to the one received by 
Marie, was as follows: 

“Dear Violet: 

“T’m writing this letter in as big a hurry 
as ever I can, and I want you to answer it 
as soon as possible, I am writing to Marie 
Crismore, too, and putting the matter up to 
» her in the same way. 


“Father is going up into Northern Maine — 


on business regarding some timber land. He 


has told brother Fred and me that we may 


g0 with him, but if Fred does es he Pro 
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poses to do it will be almost impossible for 
me to go unless you or Marie or both of you 


_will go, too. Father is going to make a trip 


by auto miles up in the timber and Fred 
wants to go with him. That would leave me 
alone among strangers in a town of about 
2,000 inhabitants. To be sure, there is an 
abundance of scenery and a lake and boats 
at the place, but one cannot enjoy such thing's 


alone unless one is a poet, and that is just 


what fam not. The trip into the timber will 
take a week or more. [Father says he knows 
some very nice people up there, but I don’t 
want to be left alone even with very nice 
strangers. 

“Now it occurred to me that this would be 
an excellent opportunity for you, Marie, and 
myself to earn some Blue Honors and at the 


game time enjoy an outing in a part of the 


country entirely new to us. I have read a 
good deal about the Maine woods and through 


this reading they have developed such a 


charm for me that, I am sure, if [ were given 
a choice between an excursion to the Grand 
Canyon and a trip into Northern Maine right 
now, I’d choose Northern Maine. 

“We three girls have been making a spe- 
cialty of nature lore for Camp Fire honors for 
several months, and it seems to me that this 
is a dandy opportunity for us to ‘go over the 
top’ in-great style. We'd take a hike every 


. day we were up there and gather all kinds of 
information regarding trees and flowers and 


\ 
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insects and birds and wild animals, yes, real © 


wild animals—deer and maybe some moose, 
if we can get close enough to them; and por- 
‘cupine—they say there are lots of them in 
that country. Did you ever see a porcupine 
outside of a zoo? 

“What do you say, Violet? If you can go, 
telegraph you are coming. Father and Fred 
start Monday. We won't be gone longer than 
two weeks, and you will have two weeks after 
that to spend at home before school opens. 
Bring only your hurry-up. outing outfit, but 
come prepared to keep warm in a place where 
the temperature seldom goes above 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit in midsummer. 


“Yours in a hurry and hope (to see you 


soon). 
RUTH HAZELTON.” 


Next day Ruth received two telegrams 
which delighted her as little else could have 
done. Their wording and contents are of 
little consequence here, except for the an- 
nouncement that Violet and Marie had both 
accepted the invitation and were making hur- 
ried preparations for the journey:to Boston, 
which was to be the starting point for the 
excursion into the far Northern woeds. 

They arrived at Ruth’s home on Saturday 
and early Monday morning the party of five 
took passage on an International line steam. 
boat bound for Eastport, Me. The trip to 
this place consumed twenty-four. hours, and 
soon after their arrival, they transfer.’ ta 
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another and smaller steamboat bound for 
Calais, from which point they continued their 
journey on the Canada and New Brunswick - 
railroad. 

fer several hours their railroad trip was 
over New Brunswick territory but at last 
they got back into Maine, in which state their 
first stop was the town of Houlton. From 
this place they continued west and north, 
- terminating their journey at last at a town 
called Portage on a lake which bore the name 
of Tamarack. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN’ MAINE. 


Ruth Hazelton, Marie Crismore, and Vielet 
Munday, were members of Flamingo Camp 
Fire, which constituted one of many similar 
units of a Camp Fire Girls’ school known as 
Hiawatha Institute. They had had some 
stirring adventures during the early part of 


the current vacation season while camping at 


two different places, and the present excur- 
sion was entirely unexpected and apart from 
their plans when the thirteen Flamingoites 

separated for their several homes, to meet 
again next, it was generally understood, at 
the opening of the fall-and-early-winter 
school semester. 

In the course of the journey from Bostoy: 
Mr. Hazelton explained to his traveling com- 
panions the nature of the business that had 
sent him on this excursion into the northern 
Maine woods. He was an attorney, and one 
of his principal clients was the Boston and 
Maine Lumber company, a wealthy corpora- 
tion which made it one of its chief concerns 
to watch closely the remnant lumbering possi- 
bilities of the northeasternmost state of New 
England. 


A way up in the northern part of the’ Jatate, sae 
he told his interested audience, was an ex- 
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panse of several thousand acres of timber 
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land, which had scarcely been touched with 
ax or saw for sixty years, and then not very 
extensively. These acres were covered with 
an abundant growth of white pine, also 
spruce, hemlock, balsam fir, walnut, birch and 
other varieties of relatively less importance. 
This land belonged to a trust estate of a de- 
ceased citizen of Maine, who in his will pre- 
sented something of an analysis of the lum- 
ber outlook of the country, expressing the 
opinion that there was great danger that all 
New England would become denuded of her 
fovests in the course of the next half century, 
and stipulating that not one tree be cut from 
his lands during that period of time. 


This “forest preserve” limit stipulated in 


the will of Jules Nelson, the queer old land 


owner, but, nevertheless, very wise lumber 
prophet of the state, would expire in a few 
weeks, and arrangements were being made 
by the company which Mr. Hazelton repre- 
sented to purchase the land and harvest the 
millions of feet of lumber awaiting the tree- 
cutter’s saw and the sawmill. For weeks a 
crew of “cruisers,” or expert forest rangers, 
had been eng through the woods, in- 
specting the trees for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the value of the standing lumber on the 
vast timber acreage under negotiations, and 


were nearly ready to report. Mr. Hazelton 
was going to the main lodge of these 
_ “cruisers” to receive their report and to make 


@ personal inspection of such statements and 
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conditions as his business sagacity might 
dictate. 

At the Portage depot, the party was met 
by a Mr. Stevens, a local attorney, who had 
acted under instructions from Mr. Hazelton 
as counsel for the Boston and Maine Lumber 
Company on several occasicns. He accome 
panied the visitors to the best hotel in the city, 
at the same time extending the courtesies of 
his home to them during their stay in the 
town. In the evening they were guests at his 
home for dinner. 

Mr. Stevens had two daughters, Grace and 


Iva, 16 and 19 years old respectively. Ruth, 


Marie, and Violet were much pleased with 


their personality, although they proved to be — | 


distinctly different in some respects from the 
“city girls” with whom the three Camp Fire 
guests had been accustomed to associate. 
They were as curious relative to big-city life 
as their guests were concerning this little- 
cultivated, thinly settled country of white’ 
pine, spruce, hemlock, balsam fir, and tama. 
rack. 

“When I was a little girl, not yet old enough 
to do much reading for myself,” said Ruth in 
the course of the evening’s visit; “my mother 
read me a story called ‘Under the Tamaracks,” 
I never forgot that story. I was so intense- 


ly interested that [ guess it cast a kind of 


charm about that word tamarack in my mind, 
and I have always wanted to visit a real tamae 
rack country.” 
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“You'll find plenty of them here,” Iva re- 
turned. “That’s how the lake here got its 
name. Tamaracks grow almost all around 
it more thickly than any other kind of tree. 
Would you like to go and see them to- 
morrow?” 

“Very much,’ Kuth replied. “How about 
you, girls?” addressing Marie and Violet. 

- “That’ll be our first move for Blue Honors,” 
Violet suggested. “Let’s go through our lists! 
and get as much advance information on our 
subjects as pcessible so that we may be pre- 
pared to accomplish something tomorrow.” 

Grace and Iva were curious at once as to 
the meaning of this suggestion which resulted 
in a lengthy discussion ef the Camp Fire 


rules, regulations, duties, and scheme of 


honors for the benefit cf two maidens of 
Northern Maine, to whom the organization 


had hitherto meant little more than a name 


expressing the picture-idea of a tent, a fire, 
and a group of girls. 


CHAPTER III. 


CAMP FIRE COACHING, 


In the course of the evening the conversa- 
tion among the girls turned incidentally up- 
on various Camp Fire topics, and Grace and 
Iva exhibited so much interest in the organ- 
ization and its work that Ruth determined 
to find out why. She learned, on inquiry, that 
there was a dearth of social life and recre- 
ations for the young folks of Portage, and 


that as a consequence the two Stevens girls — 


had become out-of-door girls in the major 
portion of their activities. They liked to 
read, too, but most of their reading was of 
out-door life, and among the books they 
possessed was a set of Camp Fire volumes 
which they had purchased at random because 
of their outing titles rather than because of 
any personal interest in the Camp Fire or- 
ganization. 


But the reading of these books had awak-— 


ened in them an interest in Camp Fire Girls, 


which promised to ripen into fruitful re- 


sults if given an opportunity. The fact that 
there were thousands of girls in the United 
States making a systematic study of nature 


and of their daily occupations, just as a 
skilled checker player studies the checker- — 


board, or the crochet artist studies a lace pat- 
tern, aroused in them not a little inquisitive 


wonder, 
18 
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“These Camp Fire books that we have are 
dandy books,” said Grace; “but there is one 
important thing lacking in them. They work 
up an intense interest in the girl characters 
and drop a lot of hints here and there about 
the organization, but that is about as far as 
they go. They don’t tell you anything about 
how to organize a Camp Fire or where to go 
for information on the subject.” 

“Oh, that is not the purpose of such books,” 
Violet replied. “These books are intended 
to give entertainment and useful incidental 
hints to Camp Fire Girls or girls who know 
the fundamentals of the organization. I’ve 
read these books and found them very inter- 
esting, but if you want to organize a Camp 
Fire, you'll need something else; you ought 


to have a handbook.” 


ane we organize a chapter here?” Eva 
inqui 
“Surely,” Ruth replied; “but we don’t speak 
of these divisions as chapters. We call them 
Camp Fires.” 

“Why do you call them Camp Fires?” asked 


Eva. 


“Because each division holds its ceremonies 
around a fire. The building of the fire is an 
interesting ceremony in itself.” 

“It would be lots of fun to organize a chap- 
ter—I mean a Camp Fire—here in Portage,” 
Grace said eagerly. “How should we go 
about to do it?” 
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“How many girls do you think woulds ts Cael 
to join?” Ruth questioned. e 
“T think we could interest eight besides our- 

selves,” Grace answered. 
ee they all good friends of yours, sensi- 
, well tempered, and not much different _ 
He yourselves in their likes and dislikes?” 

“Yes, I think so.’ 

“Then you have enough good material to 
organize a Camp Fire,” Ruth announced en- 
couragingly. ‘“The minimum number that 
. ean be organized into a unit group is six, and 
they must all be twelve years or older. It is 
better to have from ten to fourteen girls in 
one Camp Fire, if you can get that many who — 
are congenial, but if not, six or eight will do. 
Then you must have a Guardian, who must 
be a woman over 21 years old. Have you 
somebody for that position?” 

“How about mother?” suggested Iva. 

“Fine,” said Ruth. “Mothers who take an 
interest in Camp Fire work make excellent 
guardians.” 

“How long are you girls going to be here?” 
Grace inquired. 

“About ten days, I think,” Ruth replied. 
“It depends on how rapid is the progress of 
the work father is interested in.” a. 

“Weuld you be willing to help us start a ia 
Camp Fire organization? 

e’d be glad to, wouldn’t we, girls?” said — 
Ruth, addressino Fan latter part of her sen- 
tenmee to Violet and Marie, who assented — 


fer 
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_ eagerly. “It would be just the experience 


id like to have. You see, I hope to be a Guar- 
dian myself when I am old enough.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to come here and stay 
with us while you are in Portage?” Grace 
suggested. “I spoke to mama about it, and 
she’d be delighted to have you here.” 

“T’'m afraid you’d have too many in the 
house,” Ruth replied hesitantly. “It wouldn’t 
be so bad if we were only one or even two, 
but ‘three is a crowd,’ you know.” 

“That’s what we want—a ‘crowd’ just that 
size,” Iva interposed. “You mustn’t stay in 
that hotel. It’s the best in town, but not a 
bit homelike, and you’re sure to get awful 


- Jonesome. Besides, you see, father is going 


away with Mr. Hazelton, and mother, Iva, 
and I will be lonesome here if you don’t come 
and stay with us. 

Ruth spoke to her father about the prop- 
osition and as he had no objection, it was 
agreed that the three Camp Fire Girls should 
cause their baggage to be transferred to the 
Stevens home on the following day. As they 
bade their new friends good-night and de- 
parted for the hotel, it was with the under- 
standing that they were to return on the fol- 
lowing day and begin work at once on the 
organization of the first Camp Fire of 
Portage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


_ THE ROBBERY. 


The preliminary work of organizing a Camp 
Fire among friends of the two Stevens girls 
progressed rapidly. The first step was to get 
in touch with all the prospective applicants 
in order to make certain how many and who 
could be counted on to make up the initial 
membership. This was done partly by tele- 
phone and partly by personal calls. Seven 
of the eight girls whom Grace and Iva had in 
mind as “good prospects” manifested an 
eagerness to become members of the proposed- 
organization; the eighth said she would be 
delighted to join, but her parents had just 
sold their home and were about to move out 
of town. | 

Each of the visiting Camp Fire Girls had 
brought a handbook with her, and Violet 
offered hers for the use of the candidates un- 
til they could obtain copies. Then a letter 
was written to the National Board, asking for 
membership blanks for the proposed members 
and guardian. Several days would elapse be- 
fore these arrived, but meanwhile the three 
young coaches planned to put their pupils” 
through such a course of instruction that 
when the time came for actual organization 
they could go through the ritualistic cere- 
mony in good form and without hesitation or 
mistake. 
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The close of the first day of the visit at 


Portage saw the three Camp Fire visitors 


_ pretty well acquainted with the physical lay- 
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out of the city, which of itself was not par- 
ticularly interesting. The lake, however, was 
very beautiful, being surrounded for the most 
part by hills of no inconsiderable size, covered 
with an abundant growth of trees character- 
istic of that part of the state. 

Portage is not a summer resort, as the 
term is popularly understood. The locality, 
nevertheless, is very popular—indeed, some 
enthusiasts call it “famous’—for hunting and 
fishing. Aside from the well-known larger 
game, such as moose, bear, and deer, the 
forests abound in wild geese, ducks, brant, 
teal, partridges, and quail, and the lakes and 
streams are alive with salmon, togue, trout, 
sturgeon, bars, and pickerel. 

In season, Portage is a rendezvous for the 
kind of resorters whose sporting enthusiasm 
registers the days and the months on calen- 
dars of cured hide with wild quill pens dipped 
in the blood of game that hunters the world 
over call “royal.” But the season was not 
yet arrived for these annual invaders of the 
peacefulness of the woods and the water. 
Hence, Portage was as yet a “dead town,” 
barring the presencé of a few visitors, whose 
advent there indicated, for the most part, a 
natural love for the wilderness, cool and 
hardy and free from all suggestion of the 


luxurious and slimy abandon of the tropics. 
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Mr. Huzelton and Mr. Stevens devoted the 
first day following the former’s arrival to a 


discussion of the situation with reference to: 


the purchase of the timberland estate and to 
preparations for the journey that the visiting 
attorney planned to take to the lodge of the 
“eruisers” who had been making an estimate 
of the millions of feet of uncut lumber. Mr. 
Stevens had an automobile and Mr. Hazelton 
engaged another, it being a part of the plan, 
completed since the arrival at Portage, to 
take all the five girls for a motor trip to the 


distant retreat in the forest and send them. . 


back on the same day with Mr. Stevens. Mr. 
Hazelton and Fred proposed to remain with 
one of the machines in the woods for about 
a week while the attorney made a thorough 
review of the work of the cruisers. 
Everything was ready for an early start. 


The girls had prepared enough sandwiches, 


pie, cake, et cetera, for two lunches for the 
party, and Mr. Hazelton and Fred had stored 


in their automobile a supply of imperishables 
to supplement the fare that awaited them at  —"~ 


the “cruisers’” lodge. 
The girls arose at 5:30 next morning and 


sat down to breakfast at 6:10. By 6:30, they a 
were ready for the trip and waiting for the ~~ 


arrival of the automobiles. The plan had 


been to start at 6:30, or as soon thereafter as ig 
possible, and as the minutes sped swiftly to- 
ward this half-hour the girl breakfasters 
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feared they would not be ready when the ma- 
chines drove up to take them away. 

But their fears in this regard were not well 
grounded, for 6:40, 6:50, 7 o’clock arrived, and 
still no sign of the automobiles, Mr. Hazelton, | 
Mr. Stevens, or Fred. Mr. Stevens had had 
his breakfast while the girls were getting 
ready for theirs, and left the house before 
they got into the dining room. ; 

“Something must have delayed them,” 
Grace observed as the clock struck the hour 
of 7. “They were so eager to get an early 
start that a delay of half an hour makes me 
afraid something has happened.” 

- “Probably nothing very serious,” Ruth said 
hopefully. “They'll be. coming along pretty 
soon.” 

But half an hour more passed and still the 
girls waited and nobody appeared. Then the 


_ monotony of the wait was broken by the ring- 
_ Ing of the telephone. Mrs. Stevens answered 


it. 

The girls waited eagerly for the message, 
being confident that it was from the father 
of Grace and Iva. They were right; and it 
soon became evident that Grace’s apprehen- 
sion of some untoward occurrence was well 
grounded. © , 

“T bet one of the engines is broken and they 
have to get another machine,” Iva ventured. 
- *Let’s hope it’s only a puncture,” Violet 
suggested optimistically. 
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“Or that the hotel man forgot to wake 
father and Fred at the time they told him to,” 
Ruth suggested. a 

The discussion was suddenly broken off by 
an exclamation from Mrs. Stevens, who was 
at the telephone. 

“What! 42? 

Nine persons out of ten would have uttered 
the same word in the same way under the 
same circumstances. Behind it were unmis- 
takable surprise and dismay. Mrs. Stevens 
continued to listen, evidently to further de- 
tails of the unwelcome news, while her two — 
daughters and their guests waited apprehen=— 
sively for an explanation. She asked a qgues- 
tion or two and listened a little longer; then | 
she turned to the girls and said abruptly: 

“The First National bank was robbed last 
night. Burglars broke in, blew open the safe, 
and got. away with $10,000. Mr. Stevensis 
an officer of the bank and its attorney and 
won't be able to make the trip into the woods 
today.” aS 


CHAPTER V. 


THE AUTO TRIP. 


“Your father says you may go with the 
Hazeltons as you planned to do,” continued 
Mrs. Stevens, addressing Grace and Iva, after 
she had communicated to the girls all she 
knew about the robbery. “But he had to find 
somebody else to drive his machine.” 

“I don’t like the idea of going away from 
home even for a day after such an occurrence 
as this,” said Grace slowly. 

“You'd better not let that hinder you,” her 
mother advised. “Your father says it is a 
serious blow to the bank, but not fatal, at least 
not fatal to us. Anyway, you could be of no 
particular assistance here if you remained.” 

“How soon do they expect now to make the 
start?” Iva inquired. 

“Tn about an hour,” Mrs. Stevens replied. 
“Your father said he had engaged Arthur 
Wolf, the son of the garage owner, to drive 
the machine in his place and bring you back 
before dark, but he will not be able to get 
here before 8:30.”. 

A few minutes later Mr. Hazelton and Fred 
arrivedina machine. Fred, who was a skilled 
driver, was at the wheel. They had few de- 
tails to add concerning the burglary, except 
that the guard who slept in the bank had been 
discovered bound hand and foot and that an 
armed posse of civilians was being organized 
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to make a thorough search of the country 
round about for the robbers. If, as seemed 
probable, the crime was committed by some 
of the criminal element that mingled here and 
there with the rough denizens of the Maine 
~ woods, it was hardly probable that they made 
their get-away with an automobile or with 
horses. The day of automobile bandits had 
_ not yet dawned for this frontier section of 
New England. 

Mr. Stevens’ substitute chauffeur did not 
disappoint them by failing to appear at the 
time when he said he would come prepared 
to make the trip. He drove up to the house 
at 8.25, according to Ruth’s wrist watch, and 


a few niinutes later all were in the machine 


and ready to start. 

The girls all got into the larger automo- 
bile driven by Arthur Wolf. Both machines 
had tops with open sides, which served very 
well to protect passengers not only against 
rain and sun, but also against overhanging 
bushes and tree branches along the timber- 
arched highways. 

The early part of the journey was over a 
fairly well-kept road, which skirted the south- 


ern side and northern end of the lake and ~ 


then turned north again and pursued a wind- 
ing course through the dense timber and 
around bluffs and hills or “baby mountains.” 
This road was one of the main highways 
through the northern part of the state and, 
considering the wildness and sparsely settled 
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state of the country, was in good condition. 
For years.it had been a mail and stage road 
and still was used, in a modified way, for 
those purposes. 

The scene along the lake shore route was 
beautiful. The principal business street of 
Portage runs close up to the edge of the lake, 
forming a letter T in conjunction with another 
street running at right angles to it and along 
the shore. The “cross” of this T is known 
as Doek street and is bordered on the shore 
side with a score of boat houses and jetty 
landings. : 

To the west of the town the ground settles 
almost to the water’s edge, and this low shore- 
land widens out in places as much as a quar- 
ter of a mile. If it were not for the peculiar 

vegetation made possible by this semi-swampy 
condition, the effect would be quite the op- 
posite of beauty, but beauty is there in good 
earnest. 

Back of the low-land margin is a row of 
lofty hills, so evenly continuous as to form 
almost an unbroken ridge almost half way 
around the lake, which is seven or eight miles 
in circumference. High up along the side of 
these hills, with here and there an occasional 
tip toward the level of the lake, runs the old 
stage road, over which bowled the two auto- 
mobiles containing the party bound for the 
camp of the “cruisers,” twenty miles away to 
the northwest. And from this road the 
travelers could look down over a dense growt’ 
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of tamaracks on the swampy margin and inte 
the clear water of the lake that had taken its 
name from the larch-like arborial border. 

The three Camp Fire Girls were charmed 

with the scene. It was almost as novel as 
looking down from a mountain top into a mass 
of clouds that are precipitating a shower of 
rain into a valley below. The Stevens girls, 
of course, were used to the scene and regarded 
it more as a matter of course, but Ruth, Marie 
and Violet. had to do just a little “gushing,” 
as they afterward styled their exclamations of 
eagerness and wonder. 
' It was a terraced view on a grand scale. 
Above them, to the left, the ridge of hills 
arose, lofty with an evergreen headgear of 
magnificent hemlock, pine, spruce, and fir 
trees. The road ran along an almost continu- 
ous shelf or side-hill, half-way up the main! 
elevation, and where it was not by nature un- 
broken, the route was made continuous by 
hauling and filling and grading, or excavat- 
ing, so that no hurdles remained in the way 
to impede transit. 

On went the automobiles, along the shelf- 
road, occasionally dipping down into a graded 
hollow, and now and then climbing a steep 
incline as if the effort were merely the ex-— 
pression of a recreation thrill. Beyond the 
lake to the northwest the road left the ridge — 
of hills and continued along an avenue cut 
through the woods and typical of a country 


composed of alternating level stretches, de- me 


pressions, and elevations. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE RETURN 


The trip to the “cruisers’” camp required 
less than two hours, thanks to the climbing 
qualities of the two roadsters. Meanwhile, 
Ruth, Violet, and Marie improved their oppor- 
tunities to good advantage and incidentally 
gave their two pupils a few lessons on the 
subject of winning Camp Fire honors for pro- 
motion. 

All three were Fire Makers. In the early 
part of the summer vacation they had ad- 
vanced their records so successfully that they 
were able to qualify for purple and elective 
beads in a manner that aroused hearty en- 
thusiasm and applause from all the other 
members of the Camp Fire at the ceremonial. 

They took their note books with them on 


’ this trip into the Maine woods. In the books 


they had made entry of the elective honors— 
fifteen for each—that they had selected to win 
in order to qualify as Torch Bearers. Many 
of these were Blue Honors, to win which they 
must increase their knowledge of wild nature 
to a considerable extent. , 

For instance, all three of them had elected 
to learn how to “identify and describe any 


_ fifteen trees in such way as to assure future 


recognition,” “to identify and describe twenty 


wild flowers” and “to identify and describe 
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twenty wild birds.” Marie had elected also 


to “identify and describe ten butterflies” and . 


to “know the songs and calls of ten different 
wild birds.” Violet had adopted the addition- 
al tasks of making a record, from personal 
observation, of the “food of six different wild 
birds,” and of “telling the value of two birds 
to man from personal observations.” Ruth 
aspired to be able to “identify ten plants by 
their odor,” and “identify ten plants by their 
feeling.” She was also “keeping a list, with 
dates, of all the wild birds seen during one 
season.” 


With note books close at hand and their 


minds alert to every opportunity to acquire, 
reinforce, or corroborate a bit of information 
in line with their scheduled honor pro- 
grammes, it is small wonder that this trip 
was an intensely typical Camp Fire trip. 
Every bird that flew within near view from the 
girls’ automobile, every cluster of wild flow- 
ers growing at the side of the road, every 
tree of unusual size or specially interesting 
or novel appearance was an object of special 
attention and discussion. Ordinarily this 


rapid-transit study would have produced little — 


more than general impressionistic results, 
but the driver of the machine proved to be 
a mine of information. Hardly a topie of 
woodcraft or birderaft was touched upen by 
the girls but he was able to discuss it with 
all of the intimacy of “The Barefoot Boy” and 
some solid substantial information that might 
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have caused a high-brow professor to “sit up 
- and take notice.” 

At last they turned from the main highway 
_ into a drive which was little more than a path, 

but which fortunately, with careful driving, 
aiforded passage for the machines. A run of 

half a mile along this way brought them toa 
log house large enough to accommodate a 
dozen men, logging-camp style. This house, | 
which was a square thatched affair of the 
erudest kind of carpentry, was built right in 
the thick of the timber. In front was a stone 
firepit with forked stakes on opposite sides 
for suspending an iron kettle on a pole over 
the fire: A boy about 14 years old was re- 
_ moving the ashes, which had accumulated al- 
- most to the edge of the pit. He ceased his 
labors as the two automcbiles drove up and 
advaneed toward the leading machine, indi- 
cating by his manner that he was expecting 
their arrival. | 

“Hello, Eddie,” cailed out Arthur Wolf, the 
driver of the girls’ auto. “Everybody away?” 

“Yes,” replied the camp-boy. “They’ve all 
_ been gone since morning. ‘They’re workin’ 
several miles north an’ west o’ here now, and 
it'll be late before they get back tonight.” 

Arthur introduced the visitors. Eddie 
acknowledged the introduction awkwardly, 
and with some embarrassment when he was 
_ presented to the girls. 
_. There was little for Mr. Hazelton to do now 
except wait fer the leader of the ee~¢g of tim- 
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bermen, and if it had not been for the presence — 


of the girls and the purpose of their trip with 
him into the Maine woods, he would have 
found the wait tedious and dull. As it was, 
however, the girls got him interested in a 
number of things which recalled to his mind 
elements of younger days which he had total- 
ly forgotten. 

They had a “basket-picnic lunch,” which es- 
pecially delighted the camp boy, who was a 
son of one of the “cruisers” and had spent 
most of his life in the woods. Then they went 
to the river, which was only a short distance 
away, and there Ruth, Marie, and Violet gave 
an exhibition of their methods of winning 
bird, tree, butterfly, insect and flower honors.' 

Each of them had a small handbook on New 
England plant and animal life, which they had 
read carefully. They carried these books 
now for reference use, but it was surprising 
how many flowers, grasses, trees, small tim- 
ber animals, and insects they were able to 
identify from mere memory of the descrip- 
tions they had read. y 

At about 3 o’clock the girls started back 
for Portage in the automobile driven by 
Arthur Wolf. The trip could be made, with 
easy driving in two hours, barring untoward 
accidents. 

All went well for nearly half an hour after 
they struck the main road. Indeed, there was 
little farther from their minds than that 


everything should go well during the entire — 
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* Journey. If they had been called upon to give © 

2S 2 description of a ride such as they had taken 
into the timber, it probably would never have 
occurred to them to remark that everything 

_went well up to any point or during the en- 
tire journey. Such a remark would have 
seemed too matter-of-course, too. common- 
place. ; 

But in this case the assertion that every- 
thing went well up to the time when things 
did not go well was fitting. At this juncture - 
the girls were in the midst of a discussion of 
plans for the next day, plans for a hike into 
the woods, along the road that ran through 
the terrace of tamaracks, spruce and hem- 

- Jocks, when they came to a slight turn in the 
road at the foot of a steep hill up which the 
highway continued. 

For that moment, and for a good many 

moments afterward, the girls could scarcely 
believe the evidence before their eyes, evi- 
dence of something which comes into the Uves 
of comparatively few denizens of the earth. 

Before they had time to acknowledge even 
to themselves the character of the adventure 
they had ridden right into, Arthur brought 

the automobile to a sudden stop. Directly in 
front of the party, stood three rough-looking 
men with half-masks on their faces and death- 
threatening rifles aimed ominously at them. 


CHAPTER ee 


“GENTLEMEN FIRST.’ 


A masked robber with a guninhishandis — 
a rare creature. Three creatures of this de- ‘ 
seription would be three times as rare, if nega- 
tives were computed with the maultiplication 
table, except in theory. 

But the five Camp Fire Girls and their auto- 
mobile driver did not regard these three rari- 
ties in any such light. To them, they appeared 
to be in sufficient number to convey the idea 
of multitude and ubiquity. If a meteor drops 
in your back yard, you can easily imagine a 
hundred others dropping into the back yards — 
of a hundred of your fellow townsfolk. And 
yet such happenings are exceedingly rare 
events. 

As it happened, however, Ruth, Violet, and 
Marie had been in somewhat similar situations 
on other occasions, and so they had acquired 
a notion that law-breakers were about ascom- __ 
mon as criminal opportunity. Indeed, Grace 
and Iva afterward remarked that their three f 
guests seemed to accept the situation as al- 
mest @ matter of course. ce 

This, however, was not quite true. They Roe 
were indeed frightened, and might easily have 
permitted themselves to become paniec-strick- 
en, bat experience had taught them to steel 
themselves against the most territyang one 
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_ tions. And that is precisely what they did in 

_ this situation. They even uttered words of 

_ encouragement and reassurance to the two 

_ Stevens girls when it appeared that panic was 

- about to get the better of them. In fact, it 

seemed for a few moments that Iva was on the 
verge of a collapse. ; 

: Violet, who was seated beside the younger 
__ Of the two sisters, put her arm around the 

wavering, shrinking girl and held her close, 

while all awaited developments. They were 
- not long coming. : 

“Pile out o’ there, young ladies,” commanded 

the foremost holdup man. “We hate like all 
sin to put you to such inconvenience, but it 
_ean’t be helped a tarnation bit. These is times, 
you know, when it’s gentlemen first and ladies . 
second.” . 

“Why?” Ruth demanded boldly. 
— Well, as I live and hope to live again!” ex- 
claimed the first speaker in mock astonish- 
ment. “If here ain’t a young lady what shows 
a dispysition to argue with bad men an’ bul- 
lets.” 

Ruth, observing the half playful mood of the 
villain, decided to lead him along the path that 
seemed to please his lighter fancy. 
~ “Hxeuse me, Mr. Bullet Bad-Man,” she re- 
plied with an appearance of strong self-assur- 
ance; “but you’re very badly mistaken. People 
_ who ask questions don’t always do so to start 
an argument. Being interested in ladies as a 
‘lady, I was merely seeking information. I 
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asked you why ‘These are times when it’s 


gentlemen first and ladies second’.” 

“Because we are gentlemen of crippled for- 
tunes what-can’t ride without limpin,’ and you 
ladies ’ave got all yo’ need and ’ave been ridin’ 
around so much that a little exercise o’ your 
feet’ll do you a heap o’ good.” 

“But your statement sets forth a general 
principle, and when I ask for an explanation 
you narrow it down to something specific that 


has no general application,” Ruth objected, © 
like a professor of psychology criticising a 


recitation. 

“Hh os 

The speaker of the highwaymen was non- 
plussed, and if it had not been for the fact that 


his two companions had no interest in, or pa- 


tience for, that kind of palaver, Ruth might 
have scored something of a victory. Evident- 
ly, he was puzzled by the girl’s high-sounding 


answer to his would-be high-sounding banter. 


“Oh, stuff that guff!” ordered another of 
the men impatiently. “If you’re goin’ to be a 
ladies’ man, we ain’t goin’ to let yo’ stop our 


game. Git out o’ that machine, gals! We — 


want it fer ourselves, an’ we ain’t goin’ to wait 
long for it, either.” 


Without further ado, Ruth unlatched the — 


side door and stepped out of the car, and the 

other girls followed. 
“That’s right; I’m glad ye’re so obedient,” 

observed the second spokesman as the boy 


diiyer made no move to get out_of the ma- a 
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_ chine. “You stay right in there an’ obey or- 
ders. We want ye ter drive fer us.” 
_, the three men got into the auto, and spokes- 
* man No. 2, who seemed to have silenced No. 1 
completely, crdered Arthur Wolf to turn it 
around and drive it in the direction from 
Which he and his five passengers had come. 
The boy cast a few reassuring glances at the 
_ girls which were intended to convey to them 
_- the message that he would negiect no oppor- 
tunity to do something for their relief, and 
they were so understood. A few moments 
later the automobile, with its new passengers, 
- Was speeding away to the north again, rapid- 
dy leaving the frightened and awe-stricken 
' girls alone on a wilderness highway and con- 
fronted with the probable necessity of spend- 
ing the night in the dense, dark and sometimes 
_ dangerous Maine woods, without food or shel- 
_ ter or protection against any untoward event- 
- wuality, except such as their feminine wits 
might be able to devise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AN EMERGENCY HIKE. | ee. 


The five girls, abandoned thus unceremo- 
niously in a waste wilderness of woods, fifteen 
miles from the nearest of their homes, con- — 
sulted one another for some moments in a 
language of silence. Any attempt to make it 
appear that with this language they communi- 
cated to one another sentiments more cheer- ~~ 
ful than dismay would be an unfaithful pres- 
entation of the facts. On every countenance ~~ 
there was no room for anything else. a 

They gazed after the captured automobile, ; 
with its captured driver and its captors, until 
it disappeared from view. This was not long, 
however, for a slight jog in the road took them 
around a thicket of timber and bushes. ce 

“Highwaymen!” exclaimed Violet. “And — 
they didn’ t even offer to relieve us of our val- “it 
uables.” 

“That is funny,” Marie remarked empha: oo 
ically. “It didn’t occur to me that there was 
anything strange in their proceedings. But — 
why do you suppose they neglected that?” . 

“They just wanted an automobile ride,” 
Ruth ventured. “They probably never hadan 
auto ride in their lives before.” a 

ee they wanted to steal the auto, and 4 a 
didn’t know how to drive it,” Marie suggested. 
“That sounds reasonable, ” said Ruth. - 
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“Our chauffeur wasn’t very valiant,” iva 

remarked with a tone of chagrin in her voice, 

- for she felt the responsibility of her father’s 
~ selection. 

“What else could he have done?” Ruth in- 
quired. “Who do you suppose would have done 
anything else, with those guns pointing right 
at him?” 

_ “T admit I don’t know that he could have 

done anything,” Iva answered. “But it seems 
to me that he might—no; I guess I’ll hold off 
- awhile before expressing my opinion. He may 
prove himself a hero yet.” 
a “That reminds me that we are here and 
_ wed better decide pretty soon what we our- 
_ Selves are going to do,” said Ruth in warning 
tones. “We’ve got to get busy and do some- 
thing, or we’re likely to have to remain in the 
_ woods ail night.” 

“Oh, no; not so bad as that, I hope,” Grace. 
answered, with a desperate attempt at reas- 
_ surance, although nothing was more evident 
- than the outlook pictured by Ruth. 

. “Hadn’t we better walk back to the wood- 
— men’s cabin?” suggested Marie. “We're not 
- more than five miles from there.” 

— “T’m afraid we’d lose our way,” Ruth ob- 
- jected; “and we don’t want to run the risk of 

getting lost in the woods. You remember there 
were several places where that road in the 
~ timber forked in different directions, and I 
_ don’t believe I could pick the way to the cabin. 
_ I don’t like the idea of leaving this main road.” 
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“Tt seems to me that we are not very sure 
of our way now,” Marie ventured in a rather 
fatalistic tone of voice. 

“Why?” asked Iva incredulously. “All we 
have to do is follow this road back home. 
It’ll be a long walk, but we'll get there finally 
if we keep on going.” 

“l’m not so sure about that,” Marie an- 
swered, with anything but a note of cheer. 
“Just remember that we passed half a dozen 
forked cross-roads on our way up here. How 
many of you are certain you can pick out our 
road at all at those places? Did you make 
neue note of our route at those cross-— 4 
ings?” e 

This question startled every one of the girls, 
even Marie, who did not realize how serious 
the situation was until she heard her own 
voice on the subject and “felt” the awed si- 
lence that followed. A minute later Iva said: 

“In other words, we are lost.” MI 

Nobody was rash enough to deny this, nue vag 
Ruth said courageously: x 

“We must find our way back. If we pub — 
our wits together sharply, I believe wecandes 
termine which way we came.” a 

“Then we'd better start at once,” said Vie 
olet. “We haven’t any time to lose. It’s after . 
4 o’clock now. We can’t hope to walk back to. 
Portage tonight, but maybe we can find a 
house along the road where we can stay tall . 
morning.” ec 
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“That’s the best idea, I think,” Ruth de- 


-clared. “Come on.” 


She led the way, and the other girls fol- 
lowed. There was an air of a little more hope- 
fulness in the group, now that they had de- 
cided on a plan of action. 

“Mother will worry ‘terribly when night 
comes and we don’t-appear,” said Iva deject- 
edly. “I’m certain a search party will start out 


ee 10 find us.” 


“But what‘can they do in the dark and in 
these deep woods?” Marie asked. 

“Not very much,-that’s certain,” Grace re- 
sponded. “I’m afraid there isn’t much chance 
of their hunting for us before morning.” 

“Oh, you’re mistaken there!” Iva declared. 
“I’m certain that, along about 9 or 10 o’clock, 
they'll be so alarmed at our failure to return 
that an auto-load of searchers will set out to 
look for us. They'll figure we’ve met with an 


- _aeccident and need help, and that if they fol- 
_ . low the road they’ll find us walking, or dead, 


or injured, near our wrecked machine.” 

_“T guess you’re right, Iva,” Grace admitted. 
“T’m glad you thought of that, for I feel more 
cheerful now.” 

“Camp Fire Girls ought not to shrink from 
a situation like this,’ Ruth remarked, taking 
the cue of cheerfulness from Grace, with the 
view of removing as much of the load of wor- 
ry as possible from the minds of her compan- 


ions. “Of course, it’s more than we counted 
on, but we passed the worst when we escaped 
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injury at the hands of those outlaws. What 


do you say. girls? Let’s call this a hike—a 
real Camp ‘ire hike. We're all Camp Fire 
Girls, or going to be.” 

“You take my breath away!” Marie ex- 
claimed, with a sorry attempt to appear 
amused. “You surely ought to be crowned 
queen of optimists.” 

“But, really,” Ruth insisted, “isn’t it a fact 
that the chief aim of the Camp Fire organ- 
. ization is to train its members to handle every- 
day problems so well that an emergency diffi- 
culty will not make them throw up their 
hands? Violet and Marie and I have been in 


as bad, if not worse, situations as this before, ~ 


and we pulled out all right.” 

“You must have had some thrilling adven- 
tures,” Iva inferred. 

“Oh, we have, and we'll tell you all about 
them as we go along, just to show you that 
this adventure is really a tame one, after all. 
The only thing that bothers me is the danger 
of getting lost after night, but we have been 
trained to be resourceful, and I hope we'll 
find a way out of this predicament.” 

“How do you propose to do it?” Grace in- 
quired curiously, but rather pessimistically. 


“By keeping our wits busy as we go along,” 


Ruth replied. “We musn’t let an important 
phase of our situation escape us. We must 
think and plan, and think and plan, and think 
and plan until we can’t think and plan any 
more.’ 
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“And meanwhile we must hike,” said Violet. 

“Yes, hike,” assented Ruth. “Are we going 
to call this a hike, girls?” 

“A real hike,” said Marie. 

“Not a walk?” 

“No, a hike!” chorused the other girls. 

“A real Camp Fire emergency hike,” Violet 
added. 

“Yes; that’s the word—emergeacy hike,” 
Ruth said eagerly. “It’s a happy idea.” 

“And if we have to camp in the woods to- 
night, what will we do?” Grace inquired. 

“We'll camp Camp Fire style,” Violet an- 
swered. 

“Where are the matches to build a fire?” 
asked Grace. 

“We don’t need any.” 

“Don’t need any!” Grace exclaimed incred- 
ulously. 

“Ni ae should we?” Ruth returned in a 
tone of self-confidence. 

“We'll start a fire Indian style.” 

“You don’t mean by rubbing sticks?” Iva 
inquired. 

“That’s just what I do mean,” Ruth 
answered unhesitatingly. “Fortunately, I 
brought a pocketknife along, and it’s the only 
thing we need to get ready for the operation. 
If absolutely up against it, I believe I could 
perform the stunt without a knife. But, you 
see, there are a few things we Camp Fire Girls 
have formed the excellent habit of always 


on earrying with us, unless we are going toa the- 
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ter or a banquet, and one of them is a knife 
that will cut. How about you, Violet—did 
you bring yours?” 


“T surely did,” the latter replied, producing 


a strong “whittler” from her skirt pocket. 

“So did I,” Marie announced before a similar 
question could be put to her. 

“You see what Camp Fire training does for 
us,” Ruth said, addressing Grace and Iva, 
proudly. “Here we are prepared for some- 
thing, in spite of a very serious situation. 
We'll travel along until about an hour and a 
half before sundown, and then we'll stop at 
some convenient spot and prepare camp for 
the night. Maybe our fire will attract atten- 
tion.” . 

“What will we eat?” asked Iva. 

“That’s another problem we'll have to 
solve,” Ruth replied. “And still another will 
be that of finding drinking water. We must 
look out for a spring. I saw several along the 
road this morning, and also a lot of berry 
bushes with ripe berries on them. Fortunate- 
ly, this is berry time. There are some over 
there right now. So, you see, there are other 
things more to be worried about than. some- 
thing to eat.” 

At this moment Iva made a remark that 
had a more thrilling effect upon the party than 
anything else that had been said since they 
were ordered out of the automobile. And it 


had the effect of directing their attention to ~ 


a new danger, far more serious, apparently, 
, —_— ..,. - * “San, , 
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than the mere necessity of going without sup- 
per and sleeping on the ground without cover 
of any sort, in the cool open air of a northern 


JMaine wilderness. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DANGERS OF THE FOREST. 


I guess we'll find enough to eat, unless we 
are eaten up ourselves,” was the remark made 
by Iva that started the consternation. 

“What do you mean by that?” Ruth inquired 

with a startled air of suspicion. 
_ “Iva!” Grace interposed reprovingly. “What 
do you want to talk that way for? You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.* You know there 
is no great danger of such a thing.” 


“Great danger?” repeated Ruth inquisitive-— 
ly, with emphasis on the great. “What does © 


she mean—wild animals?” 

“Yes; she means wolves, principally. But 
they never bother anyone in the daytime, and 
seldom at night.” 

“Are there many around here?” asked Ma- 
rie. | 

“I really don’t know,” Grace replied. “I 
never heard of anybody’s being attacked by 
them, at least, not recently. A few have been 
seen near Portage, but they were cowards 
ee at the sight of a human being, even a 
ehild. 

“Aren’t there any other wild animals in 
these woods?” Violet asked. 

“Yes; there are some,” Grace replied slow- 


ly; “out they’re not regarded as dangerous.” 


“What are they?” Marie inquired. “Any 
panthers, and wildcats, and pears?” 
48 
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“Yes; there are all of those in these woods, 
— 0 they say, but nobody seems to be afraid of 
= them.” 
_ “Wouldn’t they hurt five helpless girls if 
they came upon them all alone?” asked Violet. 

“No, I don’t believe they would,” Grace re- 
plied, assuming an air of confidence, whieh she 
did not feel. “For instance, if a panther 
should appear fifty yards ahead of us right 
now, you'd see him scamper away in the woods 
as if scared half to death.” 

“Well, I hope we don’t meet one, even to 
see him do that,” said Ruth with a shudder. 
“But how about the wildcats and the bears?” 

“The wildcats are little more to be feared 
than foxes,” Grace replied. ‘They rob chick- 


attacked by one of them. They always run 
whenever they see a man. As for bears, they 
- are the most courageous animals in the woods, 
but even they are seldom known to attack hu- 
'. man beings.” 

2 “Do you really feel as brave concerning 
_ those wild beasts as you talk?” Ruth inquired 
keenly. 

a “Perhaps not,” Grace answered slowly. “Of 
course, one can’t help feeling creepy when 
- talking on such a subject, especially if he 
- knows he’s right in the timber where pan- 
- thers, and bears, and wildcats, and wolves are 
' known te run loose in considerable numbers. 
It’s very probable we won’t be molested, but 
 Tadmit Pd rather vot be out in such company, 


en-coops. I’ve never heard of a man’s being: 


— 
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even though they keep at a respectful dis- 


tance.” 

“{ noticed that father and Fred brought 
their rifles along,” Ruth added; “but it never 
occurred to me that they might be looking for 
any such game as that.” 

“It’s probably the very kind of game the ey 
were expecting to look for,” Grace replie 
“But I don’t think they expected to make much 
of a hunt, for this isn’t a good hunting sea- 
son. They probably carried their guns for pro- 
tection.” 

“Then, there is some danger?” Violet inter- 
posed quickly, 

“Oh, yes; of course, there is some,” Grace 
admitted ; “put ’m pretty sure it can be avoid- 
_ ed if one is careful.” 

“My candid opinion,” said Ruth with a res- 
olute look on her face, “is that we had better 
look for a camping place right away, and as 
soon as we find one get busy gathering a big 
pile of wood to keep a fire burning all night. 


That will keep the wild animals at a distance, 


if any should be near.” 

“I agree with you, Ruth,” said Violet. “Be- 
sides, if a search party comes along looking for 
us, they'll be sure to investigate our fire and 
find us.’ 

All of the girl hikers expressed approval of 
this plan, and they began at once a diligent 
search for a suitable camping site, if possible 
near a spring of water and a patch of wild 


berries. Half a mile further on they came to 
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a small stream which ran beside the road, and 
as they had passed several berry thickets in 
the last few hundred yards, they were highly 
pleased with this discovery. 

They selected an open and level plot of 
ground on the bank of of the stream and then, 
without further delay, began the task of gath- 
ering firewood for the night. 


CHAPTER X. 


A MYSTERY. 


The site selected by the girls for their camp 
fire was in a large open space on the west side 
of the road and close to a rocky hill or bluff. 
So steep was this elevation that it would serve 
as an excellent protection against a strong 
east wind during the night. 

Ruth, Violet, and Marie taught their two ~ 
pupils their first big Camp Fire lesson in the _ 
course of the next hour during the gathering | 
of firewood and the preparation for the build- 
ing of a fire. First they called attention to 
the necessity of selecting a site a consider- 
able distance from the timber line, in order 
that there might be no danger of setting fire 
to the forest. 

They found an abundance of dead wood on 
the ground, and the task of gathering fuel 
wes therefore one of sheer strength and ener- __ 
gy. The pile, once started, grew rapidly. — 
Meanwhile, at Ruth’s suggestion, they all os 
kept their eyes open for pieces of dry wood 
- with which to make a fire Indian style. oe: 

In Jews than an hour they gathered a pile _ 
of wood as high as their heads and twelve 
or fifteen feet in diameter at the base. Then 
they examrined the collection of thoroughly — 
dry material for making “tools” and mu. 
with which to start their fire. y 
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Tt was a goodly collection, and from it Ruth, 
Marie, and Violet selected the following: a 


e balsam fir stick less than an inch in diameter 


and twelve or fourteen inches long, another 


- short balsam fir stick three inches in dia- 


a 
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meter, a hemlock knot that could be held 
firmly in the hand, and a small, bowed hick- 
ory limb. 

After these had been selected, Ruth took 
the leather lace from, her hiking shoe and 
attached one end of it to one end of the bowed 
hickory limb; Marie trimmed the dead twigs 
from the lighter balsam fir stick and sharp- 
ened it at both ends, making one end sharper 
than the other end; Violet carved and whit- 


- tled at the hemlock knot until she had flat. 


tened it somewhat and gouged a socket in the 
center of the flattened surface; meanwhile 
Ruth, laying aside the hickory limb and the 
shoestring, whittled at the larger piece of 
balsam fir until she had produced a flat sur- 
face two or three inches long and wide, and 


_ into this she gouged a socket as sharply cone- 
' shaped as she could. Then she cut a notch in 


the edge of the flat surface into the socket. 


_ After Marie had finished trimming and 


sharpening her balsam fir stick, she took sev- 
eral splinters of dry cedar and proceeded to 
shred them between two stones. 

The preparations for starting the fire were 
now complete, and Ruth looped the shoestring 
once around the smaller balsam fir stick, 


_ which was about fifteen inches long, and tied 


— 
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the other end of the string to the other end 
of the bowed hickory stick, drawing the 
string almost taut. Then she fitted the 


sharper end of the stick into the socket of the - 


heavier piece of balsam fir, fitted the socket 
of the hemlock knot over the drill and held 
it there while she drew the bow back and 
forth, causing the drill to whirl around rapid- 
ly. First there was a squeaking sound, fol- 
lowed, as the revolutions of the drill became 
more rapid, by a shrill whistle. Then a fine 
brown powder began to run through the 


notch and onto a leaf that Ruth had placed. 


under the fire-block to receive it; but a little 
later the powder became black and smoke 
began to curl up from the drill socket. The 


smoke grew in volume, and presently a spark — q 


was visible. Violet fanned it gently with her 
khaki hat and pretty soon a tiny blaze leaped 
up from the powder. Marie was standing 
elose, prepared for this, and dropped a few 
pinches of shredded cedar on the blaze. 


From then on the building of the fire was a 
a simple matter. Grace and Iva were pro- 


fuse in their expressions of admiration for 
the success of this primitive performance. 
“Tf there was any doubt in my mind as to 
whether I wanted to be a Camp Fire Girl, 
it’s gone now,” said Iva eagerly. “Why, you 


girls from big cities already have taught me, a 
living in a country town, things about the 
wilderness almost. at our back door, that I 


Reyer dreamed of.” 
~ 


~ 
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“Oh, the Camp Fire ‘is a great educator,” 
said Ruth warmly. “If you go at it with the 
right spirit, you'll gain no end of useful infor- 


¥ 99 


— mation. 


“By the way,” Iva interposed; “I found a 
dandy patch of berries a short distance back 
in the woods. Let’s some of us go and pick 
ae hats full while Ruth takes care of the 

re.” 

This suggestion met with general approval 
and Iva, Grace, and Marie started for the ~ 


‘berry patch. 


“Don’t go too far and get lost,” warned 


-. Violet. VIl stay here with Ruth and help her 


keep up the fire. If you girls are uncertain 
where you are, just call out to us.” 

Ruth and Violet placed additional fuel on 
the fire now and then and meanwhile made 


A _ a dozen or more trips to the edge of the timber 


for more wood. Half an hour elapsed and 
they heard nothing from the berry pickers. ~ 

“They must have found a good patch of | 
juicy supper,” Ruth remarked. “TI think Ill 
call out to them just to make sure they’re all 
right. I suppose they’re picking so many 
berries they don’t notice how fast the time 
is flying.” 

To carry out this purpose, they went to the 


- edge of the’ woods, which was about fifty 


yards from the fire, and there Ruth “yoo- 


 hooed.” 


Instinctively she hesitated to make a very 


loud noise, and-so they were not greatly sur- 
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prised when no reply came to her first effort. 


She called again, this time considerably — 3 


louder, but still no answer. 

‘Isn’t that strange?” Violet remarked, 
after the echoes in the timber had died out. 
“Hello again, as loud as you can.” 

Ruth did as her companion suggested, and 
she could not have done better. The “hello” 


was almost a seream, suggestive of the des- 


peration she was beginning to feel. Still 
there was no response. 

“What can it mean?” Violet exclaimed. 
“They surely can’t have got out of hearing 
of our voices. Let’s both try together.” 2 

They did, and with good effect, so far as 


the volume of sound was concerned; but that — d 


was the only result. There was no answer. 
“Why, Violet!” Ruth exclaimed. “This is 

terrible. What can have happened? What 

can we do? Do you suppose——?” 


She got no further. She was thinking of A > 


the references that had been made in the re- 
cent discussion of dangers of their situation, 
to certain savage animals of~ bloodthirsty 
fame that roamed the forests. The same 
thoughts were in Violet’s mind, but neither 
gave utterance to them. 

“Where is that berry patch—do you know?” 
Ruth inquired. 


“Yes,” Violet answered. “I was close 


enough to pick a handful in about ten seconds. 
It’s less than a hundred yards from here 
right straight ahead into the timber,” - . 
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“You stay here and I’ll go to it'and find out, 

if I can, what has happened.” 
_ “No, Ruth,” Violet objected; “let me go. 
I know exactly where it is, and there is no 
danger of my getting lost. You might. I’m 
not afraid. I’ll hurry there and back, for it'll 
be getting dark before long. Let’s hope that 
I'll find the girls all right and an explanation 
of why they can’t hear us. They may have 
got down into a hollow or on the other side of 
a hill or beyond a dense growth of bushes. 
You know that sound doesn’t travel very far 
even in a fairly open woods.” 

“That’s encouraging, to say the least,’ 
Ruth returned. “Well, go ahead and call 
back to me every few yards and I’ll call out 
to you. When you find my voice getting 


faint, turn around and come back. Don’t let 


it get very faint either, for you might travel 
right away from me and lose it entirely while 
thinking you were coming toward me.” 

“Pll be careful,” was the reassuring prom- 
ise of the search messenger as she advanced 


__ into the forest. 


Pe 


CHAPTER XL 


MASKS AND A BUNDLE. 


Arthur Wolf, the driver of the machine 


which the five girl passengers had been forced 
to vacate, was really more of a hero than one 


may suspect in view of his failure to van- 
quish in a spectacular manner the three armed 
highwaymen and continue in triumph the 
journey so impolitely interrupted. If he had 
attempted something rashly spectacular, his 
opportunity to prove himself a real hero 
probably would have been lost. 

The fact that his heroism was unsuccessful, 
in point of immediate benefit to the five pee 
for whose safety and welfare he felt respons- 
ible, did not make it the less heroic. In the be- 
ginning, it was a very prosaic sort of heroism, 
a kind of patient, calculating, bulldog deter- 
mination, which, fortunately, however, was 
not fated to be spent without a reward. 


Arthur was seventeen years old, just an or- 


dinary, intelligent boy of steady habits. That 


was the reason Mr. Stevens selected him as — 


driver of the automobile in which his two 


daughters and their three guests made the ~ a 


trip with Mr. Hazelton and Fred into the 
great northern woods. 

The boy’s mind was exercised more with 
curiosity as to the identity of the three 
masked highwavmen than concen a the 
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- question of his own personal safety. In fact, 
the latter question did not bother him at all, 
-for he could not see how his captors could 


_ gain anything by doing him any harm so long 


as he obeyed orders. He did not fear any seri- 
ous consequences to the unfortunate girls who 
had been left with a fifteen-mile walk before 
them four hours before sundown. True, it 
would be something more than an inconven- 


fence to be forced to remain in the woods all 


night, but he did not regard the wild-animal - 
menace as more than a thing for children to 
be afraid of in their sleep. In other words, 
he shared the popular belief in that part of 
the eountry, that no wild denizen of the forest 
would attack a human being unless first 
molested by the latter. 

Arthur’s captors said litile to him or to one 
another after they got into the machine. 
They sat in the back part of the car and gave 
what few directions there were to be given 
to the driver; otherwise they kept general 
silence. Before they got into the automobile, 
the boy inspected their appearance carefully 
and decided that if they were not “roughs” 
of the forest, they were decidedly good im- 
jitations of that class of human beings. All 
of them wore coarse clothes and heavy cow- 
hide brogans, and their hands were rough and 
indicated much contact with the raw elemenis. 
One of the men wore a heavy untrimmed 
‘beard, with a few streaks of gray, and the 
unmasked parts of the faces of the cther two 
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looked as if they had not been shaved for | 


more than a week. 

After they had traveled about a mile, one 
of the men ordered the boy to stop the auto- 
mobile, and two of them got out and went 


into the w6ods. They were gone about fifteen - 


‘minutes, and meanwhile Arthur’s brain 
worked very rapidly in a desperate effort to 
devise some means for outwitting the man 
who sat behind “covering” him with a (pre- 
' sumably) loaded magazine rifle. But he 
could think of no scheme which his judgment 
did not advise him to reconsider, and he was 
still considering and reconsidering when the 
two men who had gone into the woods reap- 
peared. One of them carried a bundle which 
looked as if it might contain anything from 
a peck of potatoes to a tramp’s semiannual 
laundry. 

Arthur wondered very much at this bundle 
and soon found himself drawing a series of 
rapid-fire conclusions. First, he decided there 
must be a cabin or rendezvous of some sort 
a short distance back in the woods from this 
point; second, there must be something more 
or less valuable in the bundle, as viewed by 
his captors, judging from the almost tender 
care with which they handled it; third, some 


new motive must be actuating them now, for ~ 


they seemed to be in a much greater hurry! 
than before. 


“Put on all the speed ye can,” ordered the 
man with the beard. “Get busy with ’er now. 
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No sojerin’, or ye know what’s comin’ to ye.” 

Arthur made a great show about speeding 
up. After cranking the machine and return- 
ing to his seat, he put his foot on the acceler- 
ator and caused the engine to make ail the 
noise of which it was capable; then he threw ° 
in the clutch and the automobile started 
again. 

But he did not let her make full speed. He 
was certain by this time that the three masked 
men knew little or nothing about an auto, 
much less running one., If this surmise were 
true, and he could get away from them, they 
would have to abandon the machine. 


The drive continued for an hour, without 
favorable development, although they passed 
two or three log dwellings or woodmen’s 
huts. These human habitations, however, 
were set well back from the road, and more- 
over, the men in the auto were careful to con- 
ceal their sinister masks from persons they 
might encounter along the highway by letting 
down the mohair sides and buttoning them to 
the steel standards, thus rendering the auto- 
mobile a closed car, except in front. 


The carefulness with which the highway- 
men concealed their countenances from their 
prisoner-chauffeur worked a good deal on the 
boy’s mind, but it was not until they had rid- 
den ten miles or more that Arthur could satis- 
fy himself with an explanation. When the 
satisfactory explanation did come to him, 
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however. it startled him so that he almost 
lost control of his car. 

“My gracious!” he told himself; “those are. 
the men who robbed the bank and got away 
with $10,000. I bet the money is in- 
- bundle.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


ARTHUR'S TRICK, 


“What’s the matter, younker?” inquired the 
man with the beard, giving the driver a gentle 
dig in the back with the muzzle of his gun. 
“Be mighty keerful there for I’m an awful 
good short distance shot. I kin hit ye right 
in the middle o’ the back at a distance of half 
an inch, an’, dead sure, won’t miss me aim.” 

Arthur had no doubt of it and replied with 
an admission of the veracity of the would-be 
humorist. He was not quite so particular to 
tell the truth himself, however. A view he 
caught at this moment of something far ahead 
suggested a plausible explanation. 

“T just saw something,’ he answered 
shortly. 

“What did ye see?” asked the bearded man 
quickly. 

“Look and see for yourself—on top of the 
hill yonder and coming this way.” 

The three masked men looked and saw an 
automobile approaching. 

“Well,” said the bandit spokesman; “that’s 
nothin’ to have a fit about. They ain’t no 
load o’ peelicemen in it.” | 

“Don’t be too sure about it,” returned the 
boy, who now saw an opportunity to play a 
game which he hoped might place him in a po- 
sition of better advantage than he enjoyed at 
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present. “I’ve got a sort of a suspicion that 


the Portage police telegraphed somewhere up ~ a 


near the line that a party of bankrobbers were 
expected up that way and they sent out a 
load o’ gunners to head ’em off.” 

The panic occasioned by this little speech 
removed all doubt from Arthur’s mind as to 
the identity of his captors. There was a 
chorus of maledictions, and one of the men 
clapped a rough hand on the boy’s shoulder 
and in threatening tones demanded further 
explanation. The latter began to fear that he 


had made a mistake in communicating such. 


unweléome information to the fugitives, so he 
sought to advance his scheme a little further 
by taking advantage of their panic. 

“Look out there,” he said in a voice of 
mingled warning and anger; don’t hit me like 


that again, unless you want to make me roll 


this machine over and over down hill. You 
almost made me do it then.” 


The man who had clapped his hand roughly 
on the driver’s shoulder calmed down consid- 
erably at this rebuke, but repeated his de- 


mand no less sternly. 
“All I know,” Arthur replied with excusable 


disregard for veracity under the circum-_ 8 
stances; “is that I heard them talking about 
doing that very thing before I left Portage 


this morning, and I don’t mind telling you 


that I warned you just in the hope you would — 


reward me.” | 
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“We'll reward ye by hangin’ ye by yer 


__ thumbs to a tree ef yo’ don’t out with all yo’ 


know, an’ mighty quick, too,” said the man 
whom the boy had rebuked. 

“Keep still, Zeke,” ordered the man with the 
beard. “Let’s git all we kin out o’ the kid.” 

“Ym willing to tell you all I know,” the boy 
interposed; “but there isn’t much more to it. 
I came away early and didn’t find out what 
they did. But you haven’t anything to fear 
from me if you'll only divvy the swag.” 
“Huh?” returned the bearded bank burg- 
ar. 

“T mean take me in on the game. I'll help 
you get across the line if you'll do the right 


A thing by me. I won’t be a hog either. Give 


me a couple hundred and i'll be satisfied.” 

“Tt wonder if I can put it over,” the boy 
mused “between his words” addressed to the 
robbers. “Of. course they can be arrested in 
Canada for burglary in the United States 
even if they get over the line, but maybe aoe 


where they’re bound for, thinking it’s safe 


than here.” | 
“Now, the first thing to do,” Arthur com- 


tinued aloud, as if taking for granted that his 


proposition would be accepted; “is to get out 
of the sight of that load of policemen, if that’s 
what they are. We'll run this machine in the 


timber till they go by.” 


_ So saying, Arthur turned the automobile 


_ katto an open space of several acres that ran 
along the side of a small river which was | 
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bridged with a rough but substantial log 
affair at this point. In a few minutes he had 
the machine well hidden from the view of 
passersby behind a thick growth of alder and 
“sumac. 

The men were now sufficiently apprehen- 
sive to give heed to the suggestions and well 
affected caution on the part of the driver they 
had pressed into service, although they were 
careful enough to regard him still with con- 
siderable suspicion. They were watching him 
now for evidence as to the real character of 
his actions, whether for or against them. 

But Arthur proved himself exceedingly 
clever in his application of camouflage. Fur 
ther evidence of this followed the success 
of his effort to hold the suspicion of his cap- 
tors in check while he drove the machine into 
a place of concealment some distance from 
the road. 

“Don’t ye think they seen us before we left 
_the road?” inquired the bank burglar who up 
to this time had scarcely uttered a word. 
“They could see us just as good as we seen 
them.” 

“But they'll never think of finding you in 
an automobile,” the boy reasoned convince; 
ingly, while he congratulated himself on the a 
growing success of his trap for the men’s 
credulity. “And if they should, we'll have a + 
much better opportunity to escape from this — 
place than from the road. But what do RELY E 
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say to my proposition?—am I to get some of 
_ the swag if I help you escape?” 

The men chorused a promise, one of them 
assuring him that he should have $500 if he 
got them out of a tight place without a fight. 

“The first thing you’d better do is to throw 

those masks away,” was Arthur’s next 
shrewd suggestion. “If the cops once get their 
beads on them, it’il be all off with the whole 
gang of us.” 
The men were by this time worked up to a 
conviction that a real and immediate danger 
confronted them,and they tore off their masks 
like so many automatons and threw them into 
the thicket. By this time the rasping gaso- 
. line explosions of the approaching auto in- 
_ dicated that it was nearing the point from 
which Arthur had driven into the timber. 

“Now you fellows stick right here and Ill 
squint around the bushes and see what they’re 
doing,’ said the boy; and before one of the 


_ half-dazed burglars could offer an objection, 


he was out of sight. 

_ Arthur might have made his escape now 
with small difficulty if that had been his prime 
_ purpose, but he had set his mind on a more 
- daring plan with his own escape as a mere 
incident. He went only far enough to get a 
- view of the approaching automobile and was 
- astonished to see it stop at the bridge and 


- several men get out. 


“Could anything be luckier!” was his 
- “mental exclamation”. “That’s the highway 
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commissioner and some other county officials 
inspecting the road and bridges. I must get 
back at once.” 

A few moments later he burst into the pres- 
ence of the three unmasked robbers, who were 
beginning to feel uneasy because they had 
permitted him to get out of their sight. His 
return and the manner in which he spoke won 
their confidence completely, so that he was 
able to put his daring scheme into operation 
without interference. 

“Come on,” he urged excitedly; “we’ve got 
to run for it. They’ve stopped and got out 
and are beginning their search. I think 
they’re trying to find where our auto left the 
road.” 

The burglars’ bundle was still lying in Mr, 
Stevens’ automobile, and Arthur sprang for: 
ward and seized it. Then with another 


“panicky” “come on” he dashed into the thick’ _ 


of the timber, while his three captors, whom __ 
he had converted into obedient followers, 
lumbered along behind. 7 


3 CHAPTER XIII. 


A HIGHWAY CHALLENGE. 


Every boy has skiil in something that he 
can do better than anything else. In this re- 
spect Arthur was like every other boy, but he 
went a little farther and proved himself a 
record specialist, unlike many other boys. He 
was admittedly the fastest sprinter in Por- 
_ tage among those who professed any speed at 
_ all on their feet. On such special occasions as 
| the Fourth of July and the county fair he usu- 
ally carried off the chief sprinting prizes. 

Arthur knew that he could outdistance the 
three uncouth bank robbers without dificuity 
if permitted to exercise his-speed to its full 
capability, but his game was not fully played. 
He was not ready yet to declare himself to his 
“confederates” and admit as contestants in 
the race several rifle balls. As he ran, there- 
) fore, at the top of his speed through the 

- timber, which was fairly clear of underbrush 
_and bushes, except here and there where the 
soil seemed richer and better fitted for such 
Vegetation, he turned half around and mo- 
_tioned in seeming desperation for the men to — 
increase their speed. 

The latter did the best they were able to do,, 
Which was poor enough, compared with 
_ Arthur’s fieetness of foot. At last the boy 
_ reached a much larger and nondescript assort- 
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ment of bushes and small saplings in a sort — 
of ravine and dashed around it. At this mo- — 
ment he heard the shot of a rifle and knew 
that the robbers were “onto his game” and 
were now his pursuers. Then followed an- — 
other and another shot in rapid succession. 
The bullets zipped unpleasantly near through 
the bushes. , 

Arthur had now no difficulty in “losing” 
himself from his pursuers. His chief con- 
cern was to keep his bearings, for to become 
lost in the woods at this time was about the 
worst thing that could happen, aside from 
being recaptured. Fortunately the thicket- — 
around which he ran when he disappeared 
from the view of the robbers was of consid- 
erable extent, so that he was hopeful of being 
able to make use of it until he could put such 
distance between him and his hotly chasing _ 
enemies that there would be no longer.any 
need of such concealment. a. 

Since the men tore off their masks and he 
was able to get a full view of their faces, ~ 
Arthur no longer held them in particular awe, 
except as to sheer physical dominance. They ~ 
were not at. all sharp or shrewd of appear- — 
ance. Indeed, under ordinary circumstances, 
he would have pronounced them dull. Hehad 
been not a little surprised at the ease with — 
which he put over his deception preparatory ~ 
to making his eseape with their stolen prop- ~~ 
erty, but on reconsideration of the character 
of their primitive countenances, he decided 
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that there was no occasion for astonishment. 


“What puzzles me most is how those mutts 
ever got away with such a piece of work as 


~ abank robbery,” he mused as he raced through 


the timber, carrying the robbers’ bundle in 
front of him as a sort of fender against the 
twigs and bushes in his way. And well he 
might wonder, being ignorant of the fact that 
a much sharper and shrewder rascal had 


_ engineered the burglary and that these three 


backwocds renegades had overpowered and 
robbed him after they had all got away with 


their rich haul. This explanation developed 


several days later as a result of the capture 
of the whole gang, and the confession of one 
of them. 

Arthur swung his course gradually around 


4 toward the road after he had run clear of the 


bushes in the ravine. He wondered if his pur- 
suers were sufficiently skilled in woodcraft 
to follow his trail, but concluded that even 
if they were able to do this, no matter how 
skillfully, the slowness of such an operation 


_ would surely be fatal to their purpose. 


At last he reached the road and crossed over 


_ to the other side and plunged again into the 


timber. But he kept within view of the high- 
way and made his way back toward the place 
where he left the automobile. He had not 
gone far in this direction, however, when it 


_ occurred’ to him that he had better not carry 


with him any further the supposedly preci- 


ous, but disreputable looking, bundie: so 
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he hid it among some huge boulders near the 
road, made careful note of the surroundings, 
and continued on his way. 

About a mile further he found himself near 
the log bridge and recognized the bushes be- — 
hind which he had left the automobile. — 
Cautiously he crossed the road.and crept 
around the bushes, for he felt that there was 
considerable danger that the robbers had re- — 
turned and were waiting in ambush for him ~ 
to come back for the machine. But he decided ~— 
to take the risk and trust to his heels again 
- to carry him out of harm’s way if they should 
attempt to make trouble for him. a 

’ A eareful advance to within a few yards of 
the auto convinced him that he was there ~ 
ahead of the three robbed robbers. A minute 
later he was cranking the machine; the engine § ~ 
responded readily, and he got in and soon ~ 
was backing around to bring the nose of the 
automobile toward the road. a 

He had little more than reached the high- 
way when the discharge of a rifle apprized 
him of the fact that his pursuershad returned ~ 
and were bent on serious, mischief. Then 
another and another shot were fired, both of 
them striking the body of the machine, but ~ 
doing no serious damage. Arthur put on full 
speed and the auto fairly bounded forward. 
Several more shots were fired, but they served 
only to prove that “the men behind the guns” 
were poor marksmen, and soon auto and 
driver were practically out of range 

} , 
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lhe three bank robbers and highwaymen 
did not continue the pursuit of the fleeing car 
after they saw that it was rapidly outdistanc- | 


ing them. They contended themselves with 


firing their guns at it until either their pa- 
tience or ammunition gave out, and then they 
dropped out of the adventure so far as Arthur 
was concerned. The ‘latter drove rapidly on 
until he reached the place where he left the 


bundle of supposed proceeds of the bank rob- 


bery, stopped long enough to jump out and 
snatch it from its place of concealment, and 
then dashed on. 

He was in high spirits now. It was about 


an hour before sunset. He must drive ten or 


twelve or fourteen miles over a rough road, 


~ up hill and down, in order to overtake the five 


girls, whom he had been forced, at the points 
of firearms, to abandon, if they continued 
their journey toward Portage afoot. 

Arthur drove with all the “drive” there was 


in the machine, considering the character of 


the road, and he made fairly good progress. 


- In half an hour he was certain he had covered 
_ half the distance he had decided he must 


cover. He tried to get more speed out of the 
auto, but concluded it was doing the best it 
was capable of doing under the circum- 


a stances. As he neared the road which led to 
- the cabin of the “cruisers” he debated in his 
_ mind whether he ought to turn in there and 


try to find Mr. Hazelton and inform him of 


what had taken place. Both he and Fred 
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would at once join in the search for the girls. 
But the near approach of dusk decided 
Arthur not to risk the possible consequences 
of such a delay. It was highly probable that 
the girls had continued their journey toward 
Portage afoot, as there was virtually nothing 


else reasonable for them to do. So the boy 


drove on as rapidly as was consistent with 
safety over the little-traveled highway.. 2 
Dusk was gathering rapidly when he 
reached the place where the five girls had 
built a.camp fire as an agent of cheer and 
protection against troublesome beasts of the — 
forest during the night. The discovery was_ 
followed by a thrill of hope that good for- 


tune was about to reward his search. He 


stopped and gazed eagerly about the place for 
the girls. But the thrill of hope was quickly 
succeeded by a chill of disappointment, not 
unmixed with apprehension. The fire could - 


not Mase: been built by the girls, for it was — =< 


hardly possible that they had any matches 
with them. If he had been a Boy Scout, his — 


imagination would not have been so circum-— 4 


scribed. a 
But what had become of the campers?  ~ 
There was no sign of human habitation in the 
vicinity. Undoubtedly they had gone into the 


timber, but they could not be very far away, . 


for the fire was still burning briskly. Per- 
haps they had seen the girls pass and could _ 
give some information regarding them. ~~ 
Arthur blew the horn of the automobile 


- 


a 
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loudly and then waited several moments in 
silence for evidence that he had attracted 
some one’s attention. But no evidence came 
to his eyes or his ears. Then he blew a dozen 
more long and loud blasts and looked and list- 
ened again. Still no answer. Then he ecailed 
out a shrill “hello,” which, bringing no re- 
sponse, he repeated several times. Presently 
this proceeding was interrupted in a most 


- startling manner. 


A moving of the bushes to the left and a 
short distance down the road attracted his 
attention, and he gazed eagerly, expecting to 


_ see a human form step out into view. The 


feeling, far more intense than mere disap- 
pointment that went through him, may well 


- be imagined with a mental picture of what he 


beheld. 

‘The moving object came elowly and cau- 
tiously into view, first a large, cat-like head, 
in which were set two cold and cruel eyes that 
seemed to challenge a further advance on the 
part of the noisy intruder, and after the head 


- the lithe, tawny form of a panther. 


a“ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“DR.’? RUTH. 


Meanwhile what had become of the three 
Camp Fire Girls and their two companions? 

Violet reached the patch of wild berries 
nearly a hundred yards from the edge of the 
timber without seeing or hearing any evidence 
of the whereabouts of the missing Marie, 
Grace, and Iva. She called loudly to them 
several times, but got no answer. Then she 
shouted back to her friend at the camp. 

“They’re not here, Ruth! [’'m going to walk 
around the patch and see if I can’t find them.” | 

Ruth was almost panic-stricken and indi 
cated the condition of her mind by the tone 
of her voice as she called back: 

“Don’t go too far! Keep calling to me 
and [li call to yeu.” 

For five minutes this program was followed. 
If the wild denizens of the forest had been — 
possessed of the most primitive reasoning 
faculties, they must have listened to these 
rapidly exchanged signals with feelings of 
awe. : 
Then came a longer period of silence at 
the berry patch than Violet had permitted to 
elapse since she went into the timber. Ruth 
called anxiously, but received no reply. She 
called again, but still no answer. 

“Violet, oh, Violet!” she screamed in ter-  ~ 
ror; then suddenly came an answer, the con- 
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sequent relief and pleasure of which was so 
great that she almost burst into hysterical 
— laughter. 

- Pye found them, Ruth!” Violet cried. 

“They're all right. I’m coming back.” 

The tones in which this announcement 
reached Ruth’s ears were faint, but distinct, 
for Violet had penetrated the timber beyond 
the thick growth of raspberry, blackberry, 
“alder and sumac bushes. After Ruth re- 
gained her composure, she continued to call 


_ out at intervals in order to guide her friends 


—she supposed all were returning together— 

-back to the camp. 

Violet answered several times, indicating 

_ that she was having no difficulty in finding 
her way. Meanwhile Ruth’s panic had given 

way to a feeling of wonder as to the cause of 

the berry pickers’ failure to respond to the 


: shrill calls she and Violet had sent forth before 


the latter set out on her search. They must 
have got lost and wandered deep into the 
woods, she concluded, and were finding their 
way back when Violet met them beyond the 
berry patch. 

But imagine her astonishment when Violet 
appeared at the edge of the timber in com- 
pany with, not the three lost girls, but with 
one person, and that an utter stranger. The 
latter was a woman, and as she came nearer, 
- Ruth felt more and more that she did not like 
her appearance. She was a typical matron of 
the backwoeds, coarse of manner and dress 
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and with a cold, suspicious shrewdness in her- — 
eye that boded no greater consideration for _ 
her own sex than for less delicate men. 

However, when she spoke, she manifesteda 
degree of gentleness that one would never 
~have suspected from her appearance, and 
Ruth felt somewhat reassured. 

“Ruth,” said Violet; “this is Mes. Kruttz. 
She lives back in the timber. She says one of 
the girls ate something that made her sick 
and she took them all to her house. She asks 
us to go there, too, and stay with her until 
morning.” a 

“Who is ill?” Ruth inquired hurriedly. — 
“What did she eat? Is she very ill?” r 

“T think it is Iva, from what Mrs. Kruttz 
telis me,” Violet replied. 

“She ain’t very sick, I guess,” the woman 
added with just a suggestion of sympathy. 
“She et some p’izen berries, but not ’nough to 
kill her.” 

“Let’s go right away,” said Ruth. “We 
may be able to do something for her that 
Grace and Marie haven’t thought of.” 

Mrs. Kruttz led the way to a path through 
the timber which the girls had not observed 
in their search for firewood and berries, as 
it was several hundred feet south of the site 
they had chosen for their camp. The distance 
to the cabin was about a quarter of a mile 
_ from the road. On account of the obstruc- _ 

tions of fallen trees and overhanging limbs, — 
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the walk to the place required about twenty 


~ minutes. 


Ruth and Violet were not disappointed with 
the character of the domicile of the uncouth 
lady of the forest. It was a crude affair of 
two rooms. The main section was con- 
structed of logs with a iong one-pitch roof of 
- jarge slabs of bark, so laid as, with a careful 
“breaking of joints”, to shed off the rain. 
To this was added a lean-to almost entirely 
of bark slabs that had probably been floated 
down the river, on the left bank of which the 
- cabin stood, from a sawmill somewhere up- 

stream to the west. - Three windows of four 
_ small panes each admitted light into the main 

building and the lean-to. Two of these panes 
had been broken and patched with pieces 
of greased paper pasted to the glass rem- 
nants with some domestic preparation. 

The front door, consisting of a double 
thickness of one-inch boards nailed together 
with the grains crossing each other at right 
angles, was swung n, but Marie, Grace, 
and Iva were not le. They were in the 
cleared area near the entrance and were 
busily occupied as patient and physicians in 
_ efforts to overcome the ill effects of the poison 
berries that Iva had eaten. The latter was 
seated on a bench consisting of six feet of 
plank nailed onto two tree stumps, and be- 
side her was Grace supporting her with one | 
arm, while Marie stood by with a small tin 
@ pail in one hand and a tin cup in the other. — 
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As they emerged from the timber and be- © 4 


held this scene, Ruth and Violet broke into a 
run and in a moment joined the group of 
three. 
“What have you done for her?” Ruth asked. 
“This is warm water, which we are using 
as an emetic,” Marie replied. 
“Any salt in it?” was Ruth’s next question, 
which she put almost with her next breath. 
“No,” Marie answered, a little startled at 


the suggestion of inefficiency on her part. “I” 


clean forgot that.” . 

“Never mind,” Ruth continued. “You're for- 
given. You know I'made a specialty of heaith~ 
craft and won a lot of red honors this year 
and last, while you specialized on other sub- 
jects. So, if you don’t mind, Pll take charge 
of this case.’ 

Then, turning to the woman of the Wilder- 
ness, she inquired: 

“Have you any mustard, Mrs. Kruttz?” — 

“No, no,” the timber hostess replied. “All 
out.” 

“Mustard is the best for this purpose,” Ruth 
said in a tone of disappointment; “but I was 
afraid you wouldn’ t have any. I aii ev: you 
have plenty of salt.” 

“Yes, lots of it.” . << 

The woman hurried’ inside and soon re- 


turned with a cloth bag, which she deposited — 4 


on the ground near “Dr.” Ruth. The latter 


examined it and found the bag half full of a — ae 


coarse grade of chloride of sodium. Shi 
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“scooped” a handful of the crystal grains 
into the tinpail of warm water and stirred 
the mixture with a large metal spoon supplied 
by Mrs. Kruttz. 

In the midst of this proceeding, the girls 
were electrizied by the sound of an automobile 
“honk, honk, ho-o-nk!” that reached their 
ears faintly through the timber. This was 
repeated several times; then followed the 
sound of a man’s voice, pitched high and loud 


- seemingly to attract someone’s attention. 


“T bet that’s Arthur Wolf,” Grace ex- 
claimed eagerly. “He’s escaped from the bank 
robbers and has come back to find us.” 

At the moment, the peculiar look that swept 
. over the countenance of the “hospitable” 
backwoods lady did not deeply impress the 
girls, although ail of them saw it; but they 
had occasion to remember it later. 

— “Pil go and tell ’im you’re here,” she vol- 
unteered. “You all stay here and docktur the 

_ young miss. She needs you all”-—-emphasis 

— on the last word. 

-  *Shan’t I go with you?” Violet inquired. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Kruttz with a kind of 
‘savage dictation, softened somewhat by a 
simulated tone of hospitality; “you'll hinder 
me. I must go quick to ketch ’im.” | 
Without more ado, the self-dispatched mes- 
~senger dashed into the timber, while “Dr.” 
Ruth and her three assistants devoted their 
undivided attention to their poisoned patient — 


CHAPTER XV. 


MRS. KRUTTZ’ REPORT. 


“Dr.” Ruth’s method of treating her poison 
case proved effective. In a few minutes the — 
patient was feeling better, although exhaust- — 
ed. Meanwhile all of the “staff”’—“physician” 
and “attendants’—took off their sport coats 
and arranged them for a couch, pillow and 
 eover upon the ground, and soon "Iva was “in 
bed.” 

The succcess of the treatment perhaps was 
best indicated by jocular remarks uttered by 
the patient soon after she was comfortably 
“tucked in.” 3 

“I feel giddy, girls,” she said; “and I am 
going to spring a joke.” 

“Doctor” and “nurses” were apprehensive 
of serious consequences on hearing this an- 

nouncement. Iva’s mind must be wandering. 
A joke under such circumstances could hard- ~ 
ly be anything but grewsome. “_ 

“Your poisoned Iva (ivy) came near being ec 
berried (buried), didn’t she?” continued the 

“orewsome joker.” ae 

Hiverybody gasped, then laughed with aston- 
ishment. Iva’s humor proved to be the very Si 
bony that all needed. Sai 

“You'll be as well as ever by tomorrow morn- 
ing, ” “Dr.” Ruth declared with ecstatic de- 
light. “No very sick person could joke like 
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 Iva—Goodness! did you hear that?” 
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that. Why, Shakespeare never made a better 


pun than that. It’s what I call a frontier 


classic.” 

“It’s hard to realize that we are in such a 
predicament,” said Violet. “Really, on the 
moment, I almost forgot we were practically 
lost in the great Maine woods.” 

“If we could blot out some of our experi- 
ences of the day, I might even imagine we were 
just on a long hike,” Grace declared. . 

“Instead of an emergency hike,” Marie sup- 
plemented. 

“How did you girls happen to find this 
place?” ‘Ruth inquired, addressing the three 


: late berry-pickers. 


“We didn’t find it,” Marie explained. “After 


Yes, everybody heard it—the discharge 
of a gun, seemingly at about the place from 


which the sound of the “honking” of the auto- 


mobile horn and the shouting of a human voice 
had preceeded before Mrs. Kruttz set out to 


_ Investigate. 


“It’s getting too late for us to go and see 


who that is,’ Violet remarked. “It would be 
_ dark before we got back.” 


“Yes, we'll have to stay here and wait for 


- the mistress of this mansion to get back,” said 


Grace. 
“Do you suppose that was Arthur Wolf who 


p fired that shot to notify us he was hunting 
- for us?” Iva asked in a weak voice. “If it was 
_ Arthur, he must have found the fire we built . 
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and reasoned that we must not be very far — 
away. After he got no reply to the auto horn ~ 
and to his own calls, he may have decided to — 
_ try the gun.” 8 ’ 
“That sounds logical,” Ruth returned — 
thoughtfully. “And, do you know, girls, we — 
have been a regular set of dummies—ninnies? © 
Why didn’t we call out in answer to his-calls?” 
Every member of the group looked disgust- 
ed at this exasperating query. ‘ 
“Why in the name of common sense didn’t 
we?” Violet exclaimed. “Why, it never once — 
occurred to me.” x 
“We were busy doctoring Iva, and Mrs. 
Kruttz went to meet him for us—that’s the — 
whole thing in a nutshell,” Marie explained. 
“Well, now that we’ve thought of it, let’?s 
not delay any longer,” said Ruth. “Mrs. Kruttz — 
may miss him.” a 
Without further ado, Ruth began to “yoo- 
hoo” at the top of her voice, and the other — 
girls, catching the “key,” joined in to give vol- _ 
ume to the call. Then they were silent for a — 
few moments and listened intently. There was 
no answer. They called again and listened, ~ 
and repeated this proceeding several times, 
but reeetved no response. When finally they — 
ceased their shouts, they were more despon- _ 
dent than they had been just before Iva cheer- — 
ed them up with a grewsome but reassuring, — 
“double-jointed” pun. a a 
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Giving it up as a fruitless endeavor, the 
_ girls returned to their discussion of the meet- 
ing of the berry-pickers and Mrs. Kruttz. 
“Iva began to get sick after eating those 
berries, and we didn’t know what to do,” said 
Grace. “We had about decided to try to get 
- her back to the campfire, when Mrs. Kruttz 
_ appeared with 2 pail to gather some berries. 
We told her wrat was the matter and asked 
her if we might not take Iva to her house and 
do something for her there. The woman said 
we might, and we went, half carrying Iva 
most of the way.” 
“Didn’t you hear us shouting to you?” asked 
~ Ruth. 
“Yes, it seems to me that I heard you,” Marie 
- answered; “but I didn’t pay any attention to 
_ your calls, I suppose, because I was teo much 
- concerned about Iva. But finally we sent Mrs. 
- Kruttz to bring you to us.” 
It was now almost dark, and the girls were 
_ beginning to get a little nervous because of 
_ the extended absence of the uncouth mistress 
_ of the premises. But this uneasiness was not 
- given much further time to grow, for present- 
_ly Mrs. Kruttz appeared at the edge of the 
_ clearing and advanced toward them. 
~ ‘“Whowasit? Where is he?” Ruth inquired 
_ eagerly, yet with a premonition of disappoint- 
ment. . 3 
 *Tdon’t-know,” the woman replied. “He shot 
_a painter, an’ then run away. Guess he was 
-afeered they wuz more aroun’.” 
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_of a “painter,” had been obviated, for the = 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MYSTERIOUS MRS. K. 


“What next?” exclaimed Violet. 
It was a question, but was not put for an 


~ answer. No reply would have been given much > 4 


consideration, for the manner in which the 
query was put indicated that a solution of the 
puzzle as to what the near future was to bring 
forth was beyond human conjecture. 
But, strange to say, there was no sign of 
panic among the girls. Or, was it strange, — 
after all? The answer may be yes or no, as _— 
you please. Argument for a negative might — 
be thus: 4 
The girls were reunited after a most dis- _ 
tressing experience. Fear offatalresultfrom 
the eating of poison berries by Iva was dis- 
pelled. She had eaten only a few of the dan-— 
gerous “white currants,” as they had appeared 
to her, and, thanks to the labors of her Camp | 
Fire friends, the substance of that menace to — 
her health had been removed. Moreover, the — 
dreaded danger from wild animals, confirmed 
by the timber woman’ s report of the shooting — 
night at least, by the finding of a place of a 
reti u ge. ee 
And so, all things bomeierad, the girls felt 


thot 4 hey were in a position to congratulate — 
ee 
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themselves, although not disposed to continue 
the jocularity started by Iva’s humorous re- 


_ mark. Their conversation, therefore, was, in 


the main, of a well composed, serious charac- 


= ter. 


Mrs. Kruttz “explained” that the man who 
shot the panther rode away immediately after 
the shooting and that she was unable to at-— 
tract his attention by calling out to him. . 

“Didn’t he hear our calls?” Ruth asked. 

“T guess not,’ she answered. “I couldn’t 
hardly hear you. I s’pose he must a’ been ex- | 
cited by meetin’ a painter out there all alone.” 

“Wasn’t it a boy, not a man?” Ruth in- 
quired, looking keenly at the woman. 

“Oh, no, no!” the latter replied hastily. “He 
"was a man—hbig, heavy man, had whiskers.” 
: “What do you suppose he was making all 
- that noise for?” Violet asked. 

_ “¥ donno,” she answered, almost sullenly, it 


~ seemed, as if angry because she could not think 
e ofa plausible explanation. “Mebby he wanted 


somebody to come an’ help ’im kill the painter.” 
This construction of the man’s purpose 


am seemed so lame and ‘ ‘uncommon-sensible” that 


_ suspicion was aroused at once in the minds of 
the girls that she had not made a truthful re- 
_ port of her investigation to them. — 

" “We were expecting a boy about 17 years 
old to come along this way and take us home,” 
_ said Grace. ‘We thought that must be the boy 
_ We were expecting, and that he was signaling © 
Bs0r-us.” 


no further investigation, and drove on. The 
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“No, no!” declared Mrs. Kruttz with more 
positiveness in her voice than the occasion — 
seemed to require. It wasn’t him, not him. 
Mebby he'll come yet. We’ll lissen.” e 

The fact of the matter was that the cunning 
woman had had an interview with Arthur and 
so misinformed him that he decided to make 


panther which interrupted his efforts to at- 
tract the attention of the builders of the fire 
did not advance toward him, but, having satis- 
fied his euriosity by staring for a minute or 
two at the boy in the auto, turned suddenly 
and leaped back into the thicket and disap 
peared from view. Arthur, meanwhile, stared 

at the beast quite as fixedly as the brute stared - 
at him, debating whether or not it was wiser 

to reach behind the driver’s seat for his rifle 

or fight a battle of staring eyes. He was still 

debating this question when it was answered 

in favor of the “eye contest” by the sudden de- 

parture of the out-stared animal. 

The boy now decided to light the lamps of- 
the machine, and he got out for this purpose, 
taking his rifle with him. The acetylene burn- 
ers sputtered a good deal and it took him con-. 
siderable time to make them burn satisfactori- 
ly, but finally this task was finished and he re- 
turned to his seat, intending to “honk” his 
horn again in the hope of attracting the at-— 
tention of the persons who had built the fire. — 

As he sat down and looked ahead of the auto- _ 
mobile, he was startled into a deeper sense 


¥ 
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of the danger before him by seeing either the 
same panther or another very similar in ap- 


__ pearance standing in the middle of the road 
-not more than fifty feet away, his eyes glisten- 


ing in the light of the acetylene lamps. 

Quick as a flash, Arthur brought his gun to 
his shoulder and fired. The ball struck the an- 
imal in the left eye and he fell over. As the 
skilled marksman got out again, this time to 
inspect his quarry, he muttered: 

_ “That gives me anidea. Perhaps if I fire the - 
rifle several times in succession I'll get an an- 
swer from somebody in the vicinity.” 

The beast was stone dead, and Arthur moved 


the carcass to one side of the road, saying as 


he returned again to the machine: 

“It’s too bad I didn’t kill him at some other 
time of the year than the middle of the sum- 
mer—his hide might be worth taking.” 

He listened for a few moments for indica- 
tion that his rifle shot had been heard by some- 
one, but, receiving none, he was about to dis- 
charge the gun again when he saw the form 
of a woman come out of the timber on the 
right and approach him. 

“How do you do, lady?” the boy said eager- 
ly. “Do you live near here?” 

“Yep,” replied Mrs. Kruttz with a snap of 
her voice. “Back in the woods.” 

“Did you build that fire?” 

“Nope. Some gals built it.” 

_ The boy’s hopes leaped high. 

“Where are they now?” he asked. 


~ 
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“About an hour's ride ahead o’ you. An- 


other au’mobile come along an’ they tole the 
man in it they wuz lost, an’ he said, ‘Pile in, 
av [ll turn aroun’ an’ take yo’ back home.’ So 
they piled in, an’ he turned aroun’, an’ they 
rode away, an’ I ain’t saw ’em since.” 

“How many girls were there?” 

“Five. Who be they?” 

“One of them is a daughter of a Boston law- 
yer who came here to buy a lot of this timber- 
land for a big lumber company,” Arthur re- 
plied. “The others are friends of hers, two 
living in Portage, one in Brooklyn, and one in 
Newark, N. J.” 

“You say he’s goin’ to buy a lot of this 
land?” the woman inquired eagerly. “Seems 
to me I heern sompin’ about that. What he 
goin’ to do with it?” 

“The company’s going to cut down the tim- 
ber for lumber,” said Arthur. 

The woman’s eyes seemed to flash danger- — 
ously; then they appeared to grow sullen. 

“Well, yo’ll find them gals on ahead 0’ yo’ — 
ten miles or more. Ye’ve got to travel mighty 
fast or they'll git to Portage ahead o’ yo’.” | 

“Thank you ever so much, lady,” said Ar- 
thur earnestly. “I’m so glad they’re safe. It 


wouldn’t do any good for them to be out all © 4 


night with such animals as that (indicating 
the carcass beside the road) prowling around. 
Aren’t you afraid of them?” 


“They’ll never tech me in the daytime,” the oe 


woman replied; “an’ I doan go out at night, a 
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If they did tech me, they’d have a tougher time 
than they reckoned.” 

As she spoke, the woman drew from a belt, 
concealed by her overhanging’ blouse-waist, 
an ugly looking pistol and a long-sheath-knife. 

“T live ready fer anything,” she said. 

“So I perceive,” Arthur said in a tone of re- 
spect that he had not felt before. “Allow me 
to congratulate you. But what is that noise? 
It sounds like someone calling somebody.” 

“That’s my two darters hollerin’ fer me to 
hurry home. They’re afraid to have me alone 
in the woods after dark.” 

“Well, thank you ever so much,” said Ar- 
thur as he drove away. “You've taken a big. 
load off my mind.” 

The woman muttered an answering good- 
bye and turned back into the timber, gleefully 
chuekling over the sharp trick she had played 
on this friend of her five girl prisoners, for 
that was the light in which she regarded them. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


PECULIAR ACTIONS. 


Preparation of supper at the Kruttz cabin 
on that memorable evening was a novel task 
to the five girl guests. The latter, Iva except- 
ed, assumed the politic role of volunteer kitch- 
en-maids, assuring their hostess that they 
stood ready to take every burden off her hands 
in order that they might be as little trouble 
to her as possible. 

Mrs. Kruttz lighted a wall-lamp in the large 
living room, which served also as dining room, 
bedroom and clothes closet. The lean-to proved 
to be the kitchen and general storeroom. A 
stove with a removable sheet iron oven stood 
at the side where the roof came nearest the 
ground. Another wall-lamp furnished light 
for this apartment. 

In the main room were a pine table with 
hinge leaves, a bed, and a bureau which looked 
as if they might have seen Revolutionary 
days, and three straight-backed chairs and a 
rocking-chair. As Mrs. Kruttz led the way 
into the house, she said: 

“Sorry I ain’t got ’nuff cheers fer ye all, but 
yo’ kin set on the bed or anything yo’ kin find.” 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Kruttz,” said Ruth 
' veassuringly. “I’m sure you are more incon- 


venienced than we are. Now, you just sit 


down and give orders, and we'll do all the work 
ye 
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there is to do. We don’t want to make you any © 
more trouble than is absolutely necessary.” 
“T put supper off till late ’cause I kinda 


thought my ole man ’u’d be home about this 


time,” the woman said. So we'll git ‘nuff sup- 
per fer him an’ allo’us.” . 

This was the first reference Mrs. Kruttz 
had made to the fact that she had a husband. 
- The girls had felt some curiosity regarding the 
entire personnel of the household, but waited 
patiently for voluntary information on the 
subject. . ) 

’ Iva, although able to walk about without 
assistance, was still rather faint and weak; 
so she sat down in the rocking-chair, while the 
other girls began to get supper. Violet built 
a fire in the kitchen stove, while Marie peeled 
potatoes and Grace sliced some smoked ham, 
of which there was a plentiful supply. Mean- 
while Ruth and Mrs. Kruttz went to the 
spring-house at the foot of a hill near by and 
brought back some milk and butter. The ex- 
istence of these dairy products resulted in the 
disclosure of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Kruttz 
_ kept a cow, also a horse, chickens, and severa! 
hogs, and that they cultivated two or three 
acres of cleared ground a short distance from 
the house. : 

The offer of the girls to get supper if their 

hostess would sit down and take things easy 


| astonished Mrs. Kruttz, although she did not 


express her wonder in words. The idea that 
any member of such delicate, fair siiney 


~ 
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richly dressed (from her point of view) “city 
girls’ could do anything except fall all over 
themselves in a kitchen seemed to her prepes- 
terous. But when she saw them go at things 
with the skill of cooking-school graduates she ~ 
had great difficulty in keeping her thoughts to 
herself; however, her astonishment did not 
tend to soften her attitude toward her guests. 


The latter would not have gone about their 
task of preparing supper with the degree of 
confidence and assur nce that characterized 
their actions if they had had a suspicion of 
what was going on in the mind of their hos- 
tess. The subject that interested her most was 
that of money. How much, if any, did they 
have with them? Could she get possession 
of their money and valuables and at the same 
time turn the suspicion of the theft away, 
from herself? 


Mrs. Kruttz’s cupidity was aroused first by 
the sight of the gold wrist-watch worn by 
Marie when she met the latter and the Stevens 
sisters near the berry patch. On learning that 
there were five in this party of apparently 
wealthy girls and that they were confronted 
with the necessity of spending the night in 
the woods, while one of them was threatened 
with a serious illness, her avaricious wits be- 
gan to work with good speed. Later, when — 
she beheld also the wrist-watches of Ruth and __ 
Violet and other articles of jewelry, including __ 
certain gold emblems and badges worn by the —_ 
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_ three Camp Fire girls, she decided that if she 
_ did not make a good “haul” out of them there 
— was nobody but herself to blame. 


So Mrs. Kruttz maintained an attitude of 
hospitality, by means of which she hoped to 
keep the girls in a state of confidence, but it 
resulted only in disappointment for her; for, 
in a spirit of gratefuiness and generosity, cne 
of her guests “oroke her heart” by announcing 
that they were without means even to pay for 
a night’s lodging. 

“We want to make this right with you, Mrs. 
Kruttz,” Grace said as she was setting the ta- 
ble with a nondescript variety of age-cracked 
“china” and tinware. “Of course, we didn’t 
bring any money with us, but we will see that 
you are well repaid for these accommodations. 
My father is well known in this part of the 
eountry, and he will be sure to see that you 
are well repaid.” 


Z Ruth entered the room from the kitchen as 
- Grace was making her promise of recompense 
to Mrs. Kruttz, and she caught the sudden look 
of dangerous disappointment in the woman’s 
- face. She pretended not to notice this ex- 
pression, but nevertheless resolved: to keep 
her “secret eye” on the countenance of their 
hostess. 

A few minutes later the woman arose from 
her seat, where inaction seemed to make her 
- uncomfortable, and took a lantern from a hook 

. on the wall and lighted it. 
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“I’m goin’ out to the barn an’ see ’at iv’ry- 
thing’s all right,” she said. “Tl be back in 
ten er fifteen minutes.” 

“Aren't you afraid to go out after dark?” 
Ruth inquired, regarding the forest woman 
narrowly. 

“T ain’t afeered o’ nothin’,” the latter an- 
swered, startling the girls by lifting her blouse 
waist and exposing a pista] and a sheathed 
- knife in a wide leather belt. “Ail the painters 
an’ wolves know me by repytation an’ keep 
their distance.” 

“Do panthers and wolves hang around this 
place?” asked Marie. 

“They get purty femilyer sometimes,” an- 
swered Mrs. Kruttz; “but I don’t let’em hinder 
me when I go out.” 

“Wasn’t that the howling of a wolf I heard 
a@ minute ago?” inquired Ruth. 

“Yes, that’s one o’ them critters, but they 
don’t make much trouble this time o’ the year. 
In the winter they git purty hungry an’ might 
ee dangerous if yo’ met a pack of ’em out 
¢‘one.” 

Without further ceremony, Mrs. Kruttz 
opened the door and went out into the dark- © 
ness, carrying the lantern with her. After 


she had ¢lesed the entrance, Ruth went cou- 


tiously to the door, opened it and peered out. 

“T just’ wanted to make sure that sne didn’t 
stop when she got ontside and then listen ‘to 
what we say,” she announced, turning to her _ 
companions. “Girls, I don’t like the actions of — 


hat woman. There’s something oeculiar 
~ about this place and the people who {ive here. 

I don’t believe she’s bound for the barn at all. 
_ Didn’t you notice how uneasy she seemed to 


Ican, what’s on her mind.” 


a 
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be? Pm going to follow her and find out, if — 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


MRS. K. AND A LANTERN 


“No, no! Don’t you do that, Ruth,” Violet Bs 
protested in alarm. “You stay right. in here. — 
“It would be the height of folly for any of us 
to venture out in the woods after dark. I’m 
surprised at your suggesting such a thing.” 

“Violet is right,” said Marie just as urgent- 
ly. “Have you forgotten about the panther 
that was killed near here just a little while 
ago?” 

“T have my doubts on that subject,” Ruth 
answered. “I tell you, girls, I am afraid we. 
are not in a much better place than out among 
the wild beasts. [ve been watching that wom- 
an, and I’m as sure as I can be that her atti- 
tude toward us is not friendly.” 

“Pve been afraid of something of the kind 
myself,” said Grace nervously; “and when I 
saw that pistol and knife in her belt I was 
sure there was something wrong somewhere.” 

“Don’t you know we have a sick girl here, 
and we ought to be careful not to frighten 
her?” Marie warned. ) 

“Don’t keep any secrets from me just be- 
cause you're afraid Pll collapse,” Iva spoke i 
up quickly. “I’m not going to be sick very 
long. Danger is just the thing that will make 
me forget I am sick.” S 

“There ought not to be much danger ofa _ 
panic here after such a speech as that froma __ 
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poisoned patient, the youngest of us all,” Vi- 
olet declared. “I’m going to wait for some- . 
—. headed directly for me before I get 

“If you do that, you'll be sure to dodge it,” 
Ruth observed er imly. 

- “We're talking like real soldiers,” said Ma- 
rie with speculative emphasis. a hope we 
act like soldiers if our fears prove to be well 


~ founded.” 


She was standing near the south window, 
and her last word of warning had scarcely left 
her lips when she exclaimed excitedly: 

“Girls, come here! It begins to look as it 
Ruth were right, that Mrs. Kruttz didn’t leat 


q the house to go to the barn.” 


In a moment all, including Iva, were close 
to the uncurtained window and gazing out 
through the trees to a spot where the light 
of the timber woman’s lantern could be seen. 

“T’ve been watching her ever since she left 
the house,” Marie said with rapid utterance; 


| _ “and I’m sure there’s someone out there with 
her. Look carefully and see if you can’t see - 


two persons near the light. You can tell them 
from the trees only when they move.” 
The lantern was some distance beyond the 


nearest trees, so that the task put by Marie to 


her companions was a difficult one. But in a 


_ few minutes all were convinced that Marie’s 


vision was not in error. Every one of the 
girls declared she was certain that she could. 


: oe out two persons near the light. _ 
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“They're discussing .something very ear- 4 
nestly, and Mrs. Kruttz evidently has forgot- — 


ten all about us,” said Marie. “She forgot — 


there was a window on this side of the house — 
and that we could see the light through the — 
trees.” 

“T wish we were near enough to hear what 
they are saying,” said Ruth eagerly. “lm 
pretty sure it would interest us a whole lot.” 

“You stay right here,” Violet ordered. “This 


is the safest place for all of us. There’s no tell- 


ing what would happen if they should catch 
one of us listening to their conversation.” 

“What makes you think she didn’t tell the 
truth when she said that a man shot a panther 
over at the road?” Iva inquired, addressing 
Ruth. ; 
“Because I believe that was Arthur Wolf — 
who blew the automobile horn and shouted, — 
and that he was trying to find us. I believe, 
too, that he fired his gun for the same pur- 

se.” . 

“But why shouldn’t Mrs. Kruttz have told 
us the truth?” 

“Because she wanted us here, for some rea- 
son, and that reason I believe I could find out 
if I could overhear that conversation.” a 

“Do you think she wants to reb us?” asked 
Violet. 


“She wouldn’t get much,” Marie declared _ 


with an uneasy laugh. “I’d be willing to give _ 
her every bit of jewelry I have on me to get 
out of this place and back to Portage.” = 
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“Let's tell her that, if you really think she 


— wants torob us,” Violet suggested. “We don’t 


need to let on that we suspect her. We can 
_ tell her that we’ll leave all our jewelry, such 
as it is, as a guarantee that we will pay her 
well for our night’s lodging.” 
+ “That isn’t a bad idea,” said Ruth. “T say 
that because I really am afraid she is up to 
- something dishonest. If you’d seen the look 
on her face that I saw when Grace told her 
that we had no money with us, ’m sure you'd 
think the same as I do.” 
“T saw it, and I quite agree with you, Ruth,” 


Iva announced. “She is a dangerous woman, 


~ in my opinion.” 

-. “Suppose that person out there with her 
should prove to be her husband, and they 

_ ghould come in together—wouldn’t that 

_ change your mind a little?” suggested Grace 

- @, little more hopefully. 

Tt would make things look a little better,” 

~ Ruth answered slowly. “Still, ’d want to be 

on my guard. I hope it is her husband and 


he'll come in with her and prove to have a more 


~ reputable appearance than she has.” 
he’s coming,” announced Marie, who had 
- kept her gaze directed toward the objects of 
interest. “See—the lantern is moving this 
- way.” 

The girls watched the light until it reached 
- theclearing around the cabin. Then they could 
| see Mrs. Kruttz advance toward the entrance. 
“She’g alone,” said Ruth gravely; but the 


others could see this just as well as she. 


& 


CHAPTER XIX, 


PRECAUTIONS. 


“My ole man ain’t here yet,” muttered Mrs. 
Kruttz in a tone of seeming disappointment 
after she had re-entered the hut and looked . 
around as if expecting to find her husband : 
there. “Well,” she added; “I don’t s’ pose he’ll 
be here tonight, so we'll go ahead an’ have 
supper.” 

Little remained to be done in the prepara- — 
tion of the meal except transferring the meat 
and potatoes from the stove to the table, and 
soon the hungry girls were enjoying a sub- 
stantial, if not sumptuous, repast. The table , 
was moved close to the bed so that three of the : 


'girls—Grace, Marie and Ruth—might use it 


) 
I 


for a seat, and the others occupied the three 
dining-room chairs. 

Mrs. Kruttz had little to say during the 
meal, seeming to be preoccupied with some- 
thing that absorbed most of her interest. ‘ 

After supper the guests cleared off the ta- 
ble and washed the dishes, Meanwhile Ruth, z 
in a few short whispered conversations, com- a 
municated to her friends a plan she had been = 
studying over to meet the difficult situation a 
which they felt confronted them, and when all 
the work of the evening was finished she pro- = 
ceeded to put it into operation. She began by 
addressing their hostess thus: By 

“Mrs. Kruttz, this isa very lonely spot,and 
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there’s no telling what might happen over. 
night if some bad men should discover that 


_ five girls wearing jewelry were stopping here. 


We don’t feel safe with any valuables in our 
possession, and we want you to keep them for 
us. Can’t you hide them somewhere until 


_ morning?” | 


Probably nothing in this woman’s experi- 
ence for a good many days, if not years, had 
astonished her quite as much as this proposi- 
tion. She had been shrewd enough to see that 
her emergency guests were suspicious of her, 


_and her keen eyes had detected several short 


Whispered conversations evidently not intend- 
ed for her observation. Ruth noticed that she 
was hesitating in an effort to frame a reply 
to her suggestion. 

“We believe that is the best way to insure 
safe keeping of our watches and rings,” Ruth 
added, hoping to be able to swing the hard- 


| featured woman into co-operation with their 


plan before a stubborn impulse could get con- 
trol of her and make her unmanageable. “Be- 
sides, we think you are entitled to a guarantee 
that we will pay you for tonight’s accommoda- 


tions. We want you to keep our watches and 


. 


at 
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rings until we come back or send someone 
else back to pay what we owe you.” 
There was really nothing for Mrs. Kruttz 


to do but accept this proposition, and she did 


so with enough grace to reassure herself, but 
not to deceive her guests. Then the girls pro- 
ceeded to strip their wrist-watches, bracelets 
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and finger-rings from their arms and hands — 
and deposit them on the table. The woman 
seemed unable to keep her eyes off of this ag- 
gregation of treasure. Her effort to dis- 
guise her eagerness was as evident as its fail- 
ure. She was a woman of intense, mas. 
culine emotions; and, cunning schemer though 
she was, it would have been little short of 
miraculous for her suddenly to master habit 
and look from her eyes what she did not think, 
Mrs. Kruttz spread out a large red hand- 
kerchief on the table, put the watches and jew- 
elry on it, brought the four corners together 
and tied them into a knot. Then she said: __ 
“Tl put them under my piller, an’ my barker — 
close beside, an’ any man what tries to take 
em. Il¢ croak with an awful noise ’splodin’ in 
Is ears.’ 
“Tiow will we arrange for sleeping? ?” Grace 
ing ‘uired. 
$71) sleep in the kitchen, | an’ yo’ all make 
the best yo’ kin o’ this room,” the hostess said 
a little more graciously than she had spoken _ 
sixee her return into the hut. ‘a 
“No, no, that wouldn’t be fair to you, ‘Mrs. (yy 
Krattz,” Ruth objected. “You sleep in your ~ 
Led and we'll make up some kind of sleeping a 
place for each of us on the floor.” : 
But the woman of strange attitudes would A 
not listen to this proposal. Her inatacendeii a 
seemed to have more of the character of gen= 
erosity than any of her other attempts C 
ma! xe a favorable a Ro 
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“No,” she said. “Yo’ all’ll have this room to 
-yerselves, an’ Vill make a bed in the kitchen.” 
There was no mistaking the fact that she 
preferred this arrangement, whatever her 
motive; so the girls made no further effort 
to dissuade her. She produced several blank- 


- ets and comfortables of considerable age and 


wear and not the most commendable as to 
cleanliness; also a surprisingly large assort- 
ment of overcoats, cloaks and other men’s 
and women’s wear, and instructed the girls to 
arrange them on the floor to produce the best 
possible substitute for a mattress and springs. 
In a few minutes the ingenuity of the girls 
had contrived three “better-than-none” sleep- 
ing places on the floor, and Violet announced 
that the guests were ready to “retire.” 
Without so much as saying “good-night,” 
Mrs. Kruttz picked up her little “bundle of 
treasure,” strode into the kitchen and closed 
the door. A few minutes later Iva and Marie 
were lying on the bed and the three other girls 
were reclining on their rudely improvised 
floor-cots, striving vainly, in spite of their 
physical weariness, to go to sleep. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


HATPIN SUBSTITUTES 


It was hardly to be expected that the five 
girls, stranded under strange and puzzling 
circumstances in the great northern woods, 
should be able to lose themselves in slumber 
at the proverbial “moment their heads touched 
the pillow.” And the substance of the “pil- 
lows” of the three girls on the floor, consist- 
ing of anything in the way of a garment or 
two compactly folded to serve as a headrest, 


and the similarly improvised “mattresses” — 
was by no means the chief cause of their rest-— 


lessness. Marie and Iva found just as much 
difficulty in their efforts to go to sleep on the 
bed, which, though far from being an ideal 
couch, was a distinct improvement over the 
floor affairs. 

Having disposed of their valuables for the 
night, if not forever, as suggested by Violet 
in a whispered conversation with Ruth, they 
believed they had disposed of the dreaded 
danger of a robbery in the night, but there was 
still enough uncertainty regarding the near 
future to keep their nerves on edge. Although 


few words were exchanged among them for 


fifteen or twenty minutes after they “retired,” 


all were instinctively conscious of the fact 
that there was small hope of much sleep for __ 


any of them for several hours, if not theentire _ 


night. 
106 
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For several minutes after the light had been 


put out and Mrs. Kruttz had closed the door 


communicating between the two rooms the 
girls could hear their hostess moving about 
in the kitchen, supposedly preparing a sleep- 
ing place for herself. Then ail was stillness, 
save for the gentle breathing of the occupants 
of the larger room, the heavy snoring of the 
sleeper in the kitchen and the occasional call 


of some near or distant denizen of the woods. 


Ruth, of all the five lodgers in this hut of 
mystery, was perhaps the least content with 
the situation. From the time when she lay 
down close to Violet and Grace, and compara- 
tive quiet reigned over that secluded retreat 
in the vast Maine forest, her mind reviewe 
the rapidly succeeding events of the day an 
evening just ended, and she could hope for lit- 
tle in store for her and her companions dur- 
ing the next seven or eight hours but a night 
of alarms and wakefulness. 

She felt a deep sense of responsibility for 
their predicament resting on her. It was she 
who had extended invitations to Violet and 
Marie to accompany her on this excursicn into 
northern Maine, and the trip into the woods 
with Grace and Iva as additional companions 
was but a natural consequence. If anything 
should happen to prevent the safe return of 
any of the four girls with her, Ruth was cer- 
tain that she would never be able to throw off 
the resulting mental depression that would 
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If any physical danger should threaten them 
from any source whatsoever in the course of 
the night, they would be utterly unable to meet 
it under present conditions. Ruth wondered 
if there were not some way in which they 
might contrive self-protection against attack 
or annoyance from any malicious source. She 
disliked very much to entertain the idea of 
such possibility, but intuition warned her not 
to dismiss it without due consideration. 

As she studied over this problem, she gazed 
out of the window near which she was lying. 
The atmosphere was clear, and as the eaves of 
the roof extended only a few inches over the 
side of the house, she had a view of a consid- 
erable patch of moonlit sky. She turned her 
eaze about the room and observed that it was 
not so dark as it had seemed to her immediate- 


ly after putting out the light. She could see, — 


indistinctly, it is true, every object of much 
size within the four walls. 

Her gaze fell upon the dim outlines of the 
table near the east wall. Upon it were the 
dishes and other utensils they had used at 
supper. A few moments later she was think- 
ing hard over a suggestion that came to her 
with startling suddenness. It was audacious, 
and at first seemed rather foolish, but the 
more she considered it *he more it recommend- 
ed itself to har. She put her lps close to the 
ear of Violet, who was lying nearest her, ar4 
whispered: 


“Listen, Violet; I’ve got an idea, We ought | 
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not to be without protection entirely. [I’m 
going to get each of us a weapon of defense.” 
Without waiting for a reply, she arose and 


stole softly to the table and, after feeling 


about cautiously for a minute or two, returned 
with several sharp-pronged steel table-forks 
in her hand. Leaning over Viclet, she whis- 
pered again to her thus: 

“Here is a fork. Put it where you can get 
it if there should be any trouble. I really don’t 
think there’ll be any, but it’s best to be pre- 
pared. Keep your head and don’t do anything 
rash, or you might hurt your friends instead 


of your enemies. Use it only in case of abso- 


lute necessity. It will serve as a good substi- 
tute for a hatpin— woman’s weapon, you 


know.” . : 


Ruth had a faculty of relieving tension wit 
light remarks, and this hatpin suggestion was 
intended, and served well, for that purpose. 
She visited the other girls with a like whis- 
pered speech and left with each of them a sim- 
ilar weapon; then returned to her sleeping 
place, keeping a fork for herself. 

She felt more confident of the outlook now, 
not because she had made the “fortress” im- 
pregnable, -but because she had done some< 
thing which seemed worth while, represent- 
ing her best effort. Five or ten minutes later 
she was asleep. 
~ What time it was when she awoke she had 


no way of telling, nor could she determine 


what it was that awakened her. She listened) 
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instinctively, and pretty soon she realized that — 

it was well that. she had been aroused from 
her sleep, whatever the cause. The snoring of — 
the woman in the next room had ceased, nor — 
‘was she slumbering in silence. Apparently 
she was awake and engaged in conversation 
with someone, for the sound of voices reached 
the listener’s ear through the slab partition, 
~- and one of them was the voice of a man. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


_ BUTE LISTENS. 


~ Ruth listened quietly for a minute or two, - 
concentrating her attention to the best of her 
ability, in the hope that she might catch some 
of the words being uttered in the next room, 
but her efforts were in vain. Then she turned 
to the girl nearest her and whispered: 

“Are you asleep, Violet?” 

“No,” came back the answer, as the speaker 
turned slightly toward her questioner. 

“How long have you been awake?” Ruth 
asked. — 

“Five or ten minutes,” Violet replied. 

“Listening?” 

eV ag’? 

“Have you heard anything?” 

“Nothing very plain. I think I heard a 
man’s voice. Someone came in through the 
kitchen entrance and a discussion has been 
going on ever since.” 


“Pm going to find out what it is if I can,” 


~ Ruth declared. 


She arose and moved quietly toward the 
door between the two rooms. The rising 
moon had made the interior of the cabin 
much lighter than when she fell asleep, so 
that she was able to make her way across the 
floor with small difficulty. Arrived at the 
door, she put her head close to it and listened 
attentively. . 
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Yes, the conversation in he next room was 
much more distinet now; she could under- 
stand almost every word, and the first sen- 
tence rewarded her efforts. The speaker was 
Mrs. Kruttz and her utterance, subdued as 
much as her intense feeling would permit, 
was as follows: 

‘T tell you I’ve got iv "rything 9’ theirs 
what’s any good ’eept their clo es. The’s s no 
good 0’ startin’ inything what won’t git yo’ 
inything.” | 

The answer came in the heavy hoarse voice 
of a man, who also had difficulty, for similar 
reason, in subduing his tones. 

“Thin Pil rob you an’ you tell them a bur- 
glar broke in an’ tuck their things,” he said. 
ms q choke you, you scream, ri grab the bag 
an’ run, an’ you fire yer gun.” 

“Yo’re a fool, Jule,” the woman returned 
angrily. “That won’t git us one cent more’n 
we'd git by doin’ my way. Leave it to me, 
and li git some real mone y outen ’em and 
they won't be iny risk to it.” 

ut you say they ain’t got none.” 
“They'll git it, or ’ll keep the jewiry —see 


That’s the agreement. Any man’s a fool to “fi 


steal sompin’ what he kin git wthout stealin’.” 


With these words, Mrs. Kruttz uttered a 
great truth, although she had no such great 


purffose in mind. If she had had a bigger — 


dea of her ability to “git w’thout steatin’,” 


Roneeee would have been to her cc 


more than an element of crafty design. | 


a 
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‘The man, whom Ruth suspected, correctly, 
to be Mr. Kruttz, made no reply to his wife’s 
ruling on the matter before them. Apparent- 
ly he was intelligent enough to catch the ecom- 
mon sense of his wife’s argument, for he in- 
sisted no further on his original proposition. _ 
During the next few minutes there was no 
further conversation in the next room, or if 
there was any exchange of words, it was in 
tones so low that they did not reach the lis- 
tening ears of Ruth. She was beginning to 
think that there would be nothing further 
for her.to overhear, when the voice of the 
man onthe other side of the partition spoke 
up thus, with seemingly no effort to soften 
his natural tone: 7 

“Well, where be I goin’ to sieep tonight, 
- with them swell visiturs 0’ your’n occypyin’ 
the bed?” 

“Ve kin sleep out here jest ez good ez me,” 
Mrs. Kruttz replied. Then she added, low- 
ering her voice: “It don’ seem to me ’at ye 
desarve inything better arter lettin’ them 
_ four g’loots git the best o’ ye. We might ’a 
been rich now ef yo’ ’d’a’ kep’ yer wits about 
ye.” 

“Shet up, Lyze,” the man growled. “Didn’t 
I tell ye they jumped onto my back an’ laid 
me clean out ’afore I c’uld say my prayews? 
But, b’lieve me, they'll feel like sayin’ theirn 
-whin I git hold of ’em. Et wuz ten thousan’ 
dollars ef et wuz a cent, an’ slipped out o’ my 
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fingers just like that” (snapping one of the — 3 


digits referred to). a 
“Where did they go to?” Mrs. Kruttz in- he 
quired. 


“I don’ know. They wuz talkin’ about mak- 
in’ tracks fer Canyda afore they jumped onto 
me. They wanted to hold up some feller with 
an autymoble an’ make ’im take us acrosst 
the line ’cause they wuz too lazy to hoof it. 
I tole ’em they wuz fools an’ that wuz jus’ 
the very way to git caught—” 

Mrs. Kruttz interrupted her husband in 
such excitement at this point that Violet, who 
was lying awake in the middle of the room, 
distinctly heard her say: . 

“I bet inything et wuz them trechyrus 
pals o’ your’n what held up the autymoble, 
them gals wuz a-ridin’ in an’ tuck et away 
from ’em.” 

By this time Ruth had heard enough to > 
cause her to decide that it was her duty to an 
entire community to hear as much more ag 


possible. Something of the same idea took ¥ 
possession of Violet, and a moment or two “g 
later she wa8 standing beside her friend and he 
listening just as intently as the latter. ~ Z 
ieee 2 

: 

a 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The conversation on the other side of the 
partition continued without interruption or 
delay. 

“What, yo’ mean them gals in there?” the 
man inquired. 

“Them very gals, nobody else,’ the woman 
returned. 


_? “They wuz in an autymoble, an’ et wuz tuck 


away from ’em?” 

“That’s what they said.” 

“Who tuck et?” 

“Four men.” 

“Them men with me couldn’t drive an aue 
tymoble, none of ’em.” 

“They wuz a feller in et, a boy, an’ they, 
made ’im drive.” 

“Which way?” 

“Up north.” 

“They’re bound fer Canyda, dead fer sure, 
They’re afreed o’ me more’n the perlice. They 
want to git ez fur away from me ez they kin, 
cause they know I’ll go a long ways to git 
back at ’em. I wuz to git most o’ that haul 


- ®eause I done the real work while they watched 
out fer inybody a-comin’.” : 


“T got somep’n’ more to tell ye ’at yo’ meb- 
by’ll be glad to hear,” said Mrs. Kruttz at 
this juncture by way of changing the sub« 
ject. : 
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“What’s that?” her husband asked. 

“Them gals in the next room is some way 
connected with the rich guy ‘at’s buying of 
all ee woods to cut ’em down.” 

“Bhi 3 

This exclamation was the loudest utters 

ance that had escaped from the lips of either 
the man or the woman in the course of the 
conversation overheard by Ruth. 
' “fT tell ye they is,’ Mrs. Kruttz continued 
with an expression of feeling that sounded 
almost savage. “They said so. They come 
up in the woods with a man what’s come from 
‘Bosting, or New Yark, or some big city, to 
see the cruisers what’s been a-countin’ of the 
trees. The gals sez he’s ’tendin’ to start cut 
tin’ trees next winter.” 

Kruttz gave expression to his reception of 
this announcement with a coarse burst of 
rage. 

“Tve got to see Keever tomorrer sure, I 
mus’ start out early.” 

“What yo’ goin to do?” ie 


‘Tt denno. ’Pends on him. He’s the bosg ‘ 


o’ the werks roun’ here.” 
“Gein’ to start the fire?” 
“Mebby. Looks like et’s about time.” 
“Et’ll be some bully big! blaze.” 
“Won't et though!” 
“Wher'll ye start et?” 


“Right in the middle some’eres; aren a 


places.” 
“Won't them cruisers put et out?” 


—— 


Conn! 5 aye 


“Et be too fur gone to stop whin they see ~ 


et. They'll be asleep when we start et. An’ 
ef they de git et checked, we'll come along 
with a lot o’ blazes on all sides fer self-per- 
tecticn—see? We'll smoke ’em clean out 0’ 
the state. They won’t be iny more trees fer 
to cut,.an’ we'll have this hull country t are 
sel’es fer a good many y’ars.” 

“But et won’t be much good fer huntin’ ef 

o burn down all the trees, will et?” Mrs. 
ruttz suggested. 

“Eit’ll be jus’ ez good next y’ar ez this,” 
her husband replied. “The bushes’ll grow 
jus’ ez thick’ an’ that’s where the game hides, 
and the fishin’ won’t be hurt a bit.” 


“But ef ye start a lot o’ fires on the outside 


an’ burn in toward the middle, yo’ll trap all 
the game an’ burn ’em up.” 

_ “Yes, we'll kill a lot that way, but a lot 
more’ll git out, an’ a lot more’ll come in next 
yar. But we’ve got to do et, ’cause them tree 
eutters’ll crowd us all out o’ the woods when 
they git to cuttin’ logs; or ef they don’ crowd 
us out the game wardens’ll git a sight more 
busy. They’re altergether too sassy now to 


suit a lot uv us. We've got to do them er 


‘they'll do us. My notion is ef we burn these 


woods over oncet, they'll stay to hum fer a 
while.” 

Mrs. Kruttz, in the meantime, had been 
busy arranging an assortment of clothing and 


_ blankets on the floor as a bed for her husband, . 
_. There was little further conversation between 
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them except a few remarks regarding the 
clothes, which threw new light on the see 
acter of this strange couple. 


“Nex’ time ye go out pickin’ up things, jus” 


steer cl’ar 0’ clo’s closets, onlesst yo’ pick up 
a dress er two fer me. We've got more men’s 
coats an’ pants an’ overcoats ’n’ yo’ll wear in 
a dozen y’ars. Ye better stick to the smoke- 
house business fer a while. Ye either git 
sompin’ we don’ need er ye git et stole frum 
yo’ arter ye git et.” 

“Nobody ever stole inything frum me afore, 
Mrs. K., an’ nobody ever will ag’in,” retorted 
Mr. Kruttz angrily. “An’ Jake Bundy an’ 


them fellers with ’im ’ll wish’t they never done . 


that when I git hold o’ ’um.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Kruttz was lying 
down on the bed improvised by his wife, who 
also returned to her couch of stolen garments 
and blankets. In a few minutes they were 
asleep. 

It was after sun-up when Mrs. Kruttz arose 
and looked about her, at first'a bit puzzled at 
the character of her “couch”; but a moment 
later she remembered all and arose to her 
feet. She had lain down in the evening with- 
out altering her attire, and her first interest 
was in reference to her five guests. She lis- 
tened for sounds indicating that the girls were 
“up and aroun’,” but hearing nothing of that 


nature, she opened the door between the two — a 


rooms and looked into the main apartment. 


It was empty, and the front door was open. — £ 


os 
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Excitement seized the woman, and she rushed 


___ across the floor and through the front door- 


way. Nobody was in sight. 
- _ Baek into the kitchen she ran and took hoid 
of her sleeping husband and shook him. The 
latter awoke drowsily. 
“Jule, Jule, wake up! se she exclaimed. “Them 
gals is gone, iv’ry one uv ’em. They. must a 


. hearn what we said las’ night an’ cleared out. 


(SS Ae EL. 


ss 


‘sentinels decided not to disturb them, until it — 


CHAPTER XXIIi. 


FLIGHT. 


When Ruth and Violet returned to their 
sleeping places after the close of the midnight « 4 
conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Kruttz, _ 
they decided that the best thing for them oa . 
do was to rise early in the morning and steal © 
away before the lawless couple of the woods — 
got up. If they could get away undiscovered, — 
well and good; if not, they might pretend cou : 
be out exploring j in the vicinity before break- a 
fast. 

None of the other girls had awakened while - 
Ruth and Violet were listening to the remark- 
able discussion of plotted irregularities j in the 739 
lean-to kitchen, and the two self-constituted 


‘was time to get up. So they lay down again, ~~ 
trusting to the power of necessity to work in- ~ 
tuitively on their sleeping minds and awaken’ 
them at an early hour in the morning. Ina © 
few minutes they were asleep. ig 

It was still dark, or rather moonlight, when “ 
- Ruth again awoke. She lay still for some mo- a 

ments, listening for evidences of conditions of * 
interest to her and her companions in the — 
house. She was soon gratified hearing the — 
unmistakable snores of Mrs. Kruttz in the — 
kitchen. There being no evidence that Mr. — 
Kruttz was given to sonorous slumber, it w 
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reasonable to assume that he was sleeping 


-_-With characteristic quiet. 


Ruth now turned her attention to the ques- 
tion of what time it was. As her wristwatch 
and those of her companions were in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Kruttz, there was no timepiece 
that she might consult. The only clock that 
these backwoods householders possessed was 
on the shelf over the stove in the kitchen. And 


_ go this girl solver of many problems looked to 


nature for an answer of the time question. 
She remembered that the moon had not yet 
risen when she first lay down for her night’s 
rest, but she knew that it was due to rise 
about 10 o’clock. When she first awoke and 
began to listen to the conversation in the 
kitchen that revealed to her a startling con- 
dition of affairs, she was unable to discover 


the moon in the comparatively small patch of 


sky visible from the west window within the 
horizon of lofty trees. Moreover, a large tree 
standing a short distance from the hut to the 
east made it impossible for her to determine 
how high the moon had risen. ; 

Now, however, a glance through the west 
window informed her that the moon had 
‘passed below the western horizon of the tree 
tops. Furthermore, the shadow of the trees 
covered the entire clearing as far as she was 
‘able to see. This evidence, together with her 
feeling of refreshment as a result of her 


_ night’s rest, convinced her that it was almost 


tae 


_ daybreak, and she resolved not to invite slum- 
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ber again by returning to her “mattress” of 
confessedly stolen garments*and blankets. 3 
All of her companions were still asleep, and, ; 
as they had little to do to prepare for anearly + 
departure, Ruth decided not to wake them ~~ 
until she was ready to start. Fortunately 3 
there were several slices of fried ham and half, : 
a loaf of bread, left over from supper, which 
had not been removed to the kitchen. As 
there seemed to be no paper in this out-of-the- 
way place that could be used for wrapping ‘ 
purposes, she decided to make the bread and’ 2 
meat into sandwiches to be distributed among 4 
them for breakfast after starting again on t 
their “hike toward civilization.” 
This work was almost a blind girl’s ‘task, 
as the room was darker than it had been in 
the middle of the night when she awoke and 
found the mellow rays of the moon illuminate 
ing the environs of the hut from its position 
high in the heavens. But the table was near. 
the window, so that she had the assistance of 
a little light from the illuminated sky and was 
able to cut the bread and prepare butterless 
sandwiches with a fair degree of satisfac- 
tion. 
"Even as she was doing this, however, she 
fancied that the difficulty of working in the 
dark grew somewhat less, and after the last’ 
sandwich was made, she gazed eagerly, ex= 
pectantly, out of the ‘window for several min- — 
utes for confirmation of her suspicion that 
dawn was fast arriving. This cont a sae 
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was not long coming, for even as she gazed, 
she could see a sort of watery paleness dilut- 


ing the darkness among the trees. Convinced 


that it was now time for the guests of this 
shelter of lawlessness to make their depart- 
ure, she stole softly to the entrance, lifted the 
heavy wooden latch, and opened the door. No, 
she was not mistaken—day was breaking. 

“I hope Iva is well enough to start out on 
a day’s hike for home,” she mused, as she 
turned to wake her companions, only to dis- 
cover that Violet and Grace had awakened 


and were getting up. 


Quickly she advanced to each of the rising 
girls and whispered in her ear the following 


instruction: 


“Don’t ask any questions, but follow me. 
We're going to leave here at once. Get 
your hat and coat and shoes and come on. 
And bring your tablefork along, too—we may — 
need it.” 

Then Ruth gently waked Marie and Iva and 
gave them like instructions, and a minute or 
two later all five girls were filing across the 


clearing and back toward the berry patch in 


the woods and the highway along which they 
purposed to flee with all possible haste from 
the scene of a night of the gravest misgivings 
and apprehensions. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


Because of the scant conveniences afforded 
the girls for the night in the Kruttz cabin, 
they had removed only their shoes before 
retiring, and in order to facilitate a quiet 
departure, they did not put on their shoes 
again until they had put thirty or forty yards 
of twilight timberland between them and the 
place from which they were fieeing. There 
they sat down on a log and drew on and laced 
their footwear with all the haste that might 
have characterized a'similar performance in 
a “shoe-race” at a picnic. 

But there was little else of the picnic aspect 
in their movements. As they arose from the 
log and continued their flight, an observer 
would have noted two peculiar features in 
their advance: While they endeavored te 
make as rapid progress as possible, they also 
were careful, in the gloom of the forest dawn, 
not to lose the indistinct path they were fol- 
lowing, and looked back every now and then 
to see if their departure had been discovered 
and they were being pursued. 

Ruth still carried the sandwiches, which she | 
distributed near the berry patch. Here they 
stopped long enough to gather a few handfuls 
of the luscious fruit as an appetizer to go with 
their ham-and-bread breakfast. 


VA 
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BS “We might-have gone down to the spring- 
- house and got a drink,” Ruth remarked as 
they continued toward the road; “bout I guess 
‘it is just as well that we didn’t. I wanted to 
; get away from that place as soon as possible.” 
—_ “There’s a spring near the place where we 
; built the fire lastgnight,” Iva reminded. 

“Yes, we can get a drink there,” said Violet. 
“Thirst ig the least of my worries now. 
wish we. could find as much food in these 
woods as drinking water.” 

“And food that’s safe to eat,” Iva added as 
she took the last bite of her sandwich. . 
_ This remark recalled Iva’s recent illness and 
her fellow fugitives desired to know if she 
were feeling strong and able to walk all day. 
Zz “Pm just a little bit weak,” she replied; “but 
-_ Pm sure the walk won’t hurt me if I don’t 
overdo it.” 

“Whenever you get tired just say so and 
we'll stop until you get rested,” said Ruth. 

“How do you think we are going to be able 
to walk all day with only a sandwich in the 
way of solid food to eat?” Marie inquired. 

“Byvery time we have to stop for Iva to rest, 
the rest of us will pick berries,’ Ruth an-- 
~ gwered. | 
2 “No white currants,” Iva warned. 

e “No white berries of any kind,” Ruth de- 
- _ elared with prohibitive emphasis. “If you'd 
-_been-a Camp Fire Girl with a year’s. expe- 
rience, you’d never have made that mistake. 
All Camp Fire Girls know that white berries 
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are dangerous. Here’s a rhyme, Iva, that it 
would be well for you to learn in order to re- 
member what plants in the woods are likely 
to prove poisonous: 


“ “Berries red— 
Have no dread; 
Berries white— 
Poisonous sight; 
Leaves three— 
Quickly flee.’ ” 


“Til remember that,” Iva assured her 
youthful mentor. “It was lucky I didn’t eat 
any more.” 


Presently they reached the highway and, 
made directly for the spring-creek two hun- 
dred feet from the site they chose for thei: 
camp on the previous evening. After slaking; 
their thirst they set out again on their long 
hike toward Portage. As they passed the; 
charred embers of the fire they had built to 
frighten away wild animals in the night, 
Violet remarked: 


“We violated an important Camp Fire rule 
when we left that fire burning there. It might 
have resulted in starting a big forest fire.” 

“There wasn’t very much danger of that 
blaze getting to the woods,” Marie observed, 
“because we were careful to obey another im- 
portant rule about not building fires close to 
the timber. But we ought to have put that 


fire out, nevertheless, before we left thir lage, bi, s 
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and the reason we forgot that duty was be- 
cause of Iva’s illness.” 

“Then if these woods had been set afire, it 
as have been my fault,” said Iva inferen- 
tia 
| We'd have blamed it onto the poison ber- 
ries and the fact that you never had an oppor- 
tunity before to become a Camp Fire Girl and 
~Jearn about such things,” Ruth answered. 
“But that reminds me that I have an explana- 
tion to make to all of you except Violet as to 
the reason of this sudden departure. It’s 
something more-than merely the suspicions 
we had -last night.” 

“I was wondering if something new hadn’t 
happened,” said Grace eagerly. “What is it?” 
- But Ruth’s explanation was interrupted be- 
fore it was started by a discovery that created 
a panic among the fugitive hikers. Marie 
made the discovery that caused:them all to 
_ stop suddenly and stare fixedly at an object 
toward which she pointed with trembling 
hand. 

It was a panther lying beside the road and 
apparently asleep. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


THE BIG HONOR. 


Yor two or three minutes the girls stared 
in awed silence at the fearful object before 
them, and Violet, who fancied that she was 
first to recover from the charmed spell, was 
attempting to attract the attenticn of her 
companicns and urge a quiet retreat when 
Ruth suddenly sent forth a ringing laugh and 
picked up a stone and threw it at the “sleep- 
ing” beast. The missile hit the target, which 
remained motionless. 
. “Don’t you see ?—it’s dead!” Ruth cried, still 
laughing; but there was something of the hys-~ 
terical in her merriment. “There’s blood on 
its head. That’s the panther that Arthur 
Wolf shot last evening.” 

There was no doubt now that the hurler of 
the stone had reasoned out the truth as she 
gazed upon the form of the once savage brute, 
but she could not throw off entirely the reac- 
tion of the terror that had seized her at first 
sight of the panther. The other girls were 
inclined to criticise her for committing a rash 
act waoen she laughed and threw the stone, — 
but she insisted that she was able to see the — 
blood-stained. wound very clearly and she — 
could not resist the temptaticn to startle her — 
companions “just a little.” | ; ae 

“Just a little!’ repeated Violet sternly. — 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Ruth, 

198 | 
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That was a very hysterical joke. Suppose 
that panther’s mate had been hiding near and 
sprung out at us when you threw that stone.” 
“I admit it, Violet,” replied Ruth humbly. 
“That really wasn’t a brilliantly thought-out 
joke. No sane person in the world would 
think of giving me any credit for it. I hadn’t 
got over being scared to death when I did it.” 
They made a hasty examination of the car- 
cass and then hurried on. After they had 
recovered somewhat from the effects of their 
fright, the conversation was taken up again 
where it was interrupted by Marie’s discovery. 
- “Do you know, girls, that the meat we ate 
last night and with which I prepared your 
sandwiches this morning was stolen from 
somebody’s smokehouse?” Ruth inquired, ad- 
dressing the three girls who had been asleep 
while she and Violet listened to the conversa-, 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. Krutiz. 
“T am not surprised to hear it if it is true,” 
Grace replied. “How did you find it out?” 
“Violet and I overheard a long. talk between 
the backwoods couple last night while you 
girls were getting a good night’s rest,” Ruth 
answered. “We learned also that that vast 
assortment of clothes in the house was the 
- product of numerous burglaries. There seems 
to be an organized gang of bad men living in 
the woods and they have a leader named 
Keever.” : 
 “Keever!” Grace exclaimed. “I’ve heard of ~ 
him, He’s known to be a bad one, but_ he’s 
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awful hard to catch with the goods. The : $ 


Portage Press has something to say about him 
every once in a while.” 

“What does it say?” Ruth inquired. 

“Mostly about poaching. Keever and his 
gang won’t pay any attention to the game 
laws.” 

“Weren’t they ever accused of being thieves 
and burglars?” Violet asked. 

“Oh, it’s been hinted at, but nobody ever 
openly accused them. Most of the thieving 
around here has been of a petty character 
until the bank was robbed the other night 


That ought to wake people up, and I think . 


they will be very much interested with the 
story we have to bring back home.” 

“We'll probably be back home with our 
story by noon, if not before,” Iva surprised 
the other girls by saying. 

“What makes you think that?” Marie ins 
quired. 

“Why, no doubt Arthur Wolf drove back 
along this road looking for us after he escaped 
from those burglars, and when he arrived 
home without us, the whole town turned out 
to find us. I’m surprised that someone hasn’t 
happened along looking for us before now. 


“There’s reason in what Iva says,” declared 


Ruth; “but it also makes me fear that it 


wasn’t Arthur after all who shouted, honked 


his horn, and shot the panther. And, by the 


way, Iva’s remark about the burglars reminds 


me of something that I forget to tell you. Mr, 


—— 
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Kruttz was the leader of the gang that robbed 
the bank.” 

This announcement was received with ex- 
clamations of surprise from Marie, Grace 
and Iva. 

“Yes, continued Ruth; “and his pals jumped 
on his back, overpowered him, took the stolen 
money from him and got away with it. ‘Then 
they held up the automobile we were riding in, 
ordered us out and forced Arthur Wolf to 
drive them toward Canada.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Grace. “Did you 
girls overhear all that while the rest of us 
were asleep?” 

“We did,” Ruth answered with a smile. 

“Finish your story and tell us why you 
asked us to bring these forks along,’ Grace 
urged. “You didn’t think we’d want to eat 
berries with them, did you?” 

“Now, you’re making fun of me,” said Ruth 
with playful reproachfulness. “But Ill an- 
swer you seriously. I was afraid we might be 
followed and we ought to have some sort of 
weapon with us.” | 

“Would you advise us to fight a strong man 
even with a sharp pointed steel tablefork in 
the hand of each of us?” asked Iva. 

“If he attacks us, yes.” ee 

“But suppose he should come at us with a 
club—even five girls armed with five table- 
forks wouldn’t stand much show.” 

“He wouldn’t be likely to use a club unless 
he knew in advance that we were armed,” 
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Ruth argued. “And for that reason, I say, 
keep your forks hidden. I hope we shan’t be 
molested, but if we are, make good use of 
them at close quarters, and he’ll run just as if 
he’d stumbled into a hornets’ nest.” 

“T really believe you mean all that,” Grace 
declared with a look of half credulous wonder, 

“T surely do,” Ruth replied. 

“You’re a brave girl.” 

“Yt takes a brave girl to fire a stone at a 
dead panther and then go into hysterics over 
#,” Ruth declared with mock dignity. 

“But all this sensational bravery doesn’t 
earn Camp Fire honors for us,’ Marie com- 
mented at this juncture. “I move that we 
give attention to the subjects we were intere 
ested in when we started from Portage yes- 
terday morning. We won’t have to delay 
mueh. I have my notebook in my pocket yet 


and I suppose, Ruth and Violet, you have * 


gears If we give a little attention to our 
onor work, it will relieve this tramp of some 
of its unpleasantness.” 

“Tt have another suggestion for honor work 
right now, and it’s of such importance that I 
think you'll all vote with me that. we ought 
te put aside everything that may hinder it in 
the keast,” Ruth announced impressively. “It 


reminds me also that I have still another bit 


of information for you far more important 
_ that pay hoon else I’ve told you. I seem to 
have a faculty of making my most intporsaye 
announcements last. But here it iss 


Sle sit iT et all 
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“These bad men of the woods, it secias, 
think they are the only ones that have any 
rights around here, and they are up in arms, 
almost, over this plan of the Boston and Maine 
Lumber Company to begin logging on a large 
scale in these timber lands. They have an 
agreement among them, according to the con- 
versation Violet and I overheard, to burn 
_these woods as soon as they are sure the jum- 
bering plan is going through. You know that 
we informed Mrs. Kruttz of the nature of 
father’s business up here. Well, she told her 
husband, and he got excited and said he must 
see Keever right away. I teok it from what 
he said that the fire would be started as soon 
as the word could be passed along, didn’t you, 
Violet?” 

The latter nodded her head. 

“Well, here comes the Camp Fire honor 
part. In the list of patriotism honors is one 
item entitled ‘conservation of trees or forests’. 
Now, if we get warning to the authorities 1 
time to prevent a great forest fire, won't tha 
be ‘forest conservation’? Of course, we ought 
to do it anyway, but here is an honor to work 
for, which we ought to put ahead of any other 
honor on our list. Let’s not 32.2, for any- 
thing except Iva’s health. Let 2... lor all 
we're worth.” 

“Pm all right, just as strong as ever, only 
hungry,” Iva protested. oi 

Every one of the girls quickly got the spirit 
of this new motive and their pace brisked up 

arene na LD ince. 
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considerably. Half a mile further on, as they 
turned a slight bend in the road, they found 
themselves within a hundred yards of a soli- 
tary traveler who was walking toward them. 
His appearance was not at all prepossessing. 
He wore a full beard and coarse, loose-fitting 


clothes, while his gait appeared sullen and — 


slouching. 

“Be brave, girls; I think he’s going to speak 
to us,” said Ruth in low tones as they drew 
nearer. “He probably won’t make us any 
trouble if we don’t act scared. Hide your 
forks, but keep them ready for use—and, 
sbeve all, wait for a signal from me.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


FORKS CONCEALED. 


There seemed to be no doubt that the lone 
pedestrian intended to accost the five fugitive 
hikers from the moment when he and the 
party of girls came in view of each other, and 
Ruth was quickly on the alert to devise plans 
for meeting any evidence of unfriendliness on 
his part. 

“If he shows a disposition to get ugly and 
refuses to let us pass him peacefully,” she 
said in a low tone to her companions; “we'll 
form a circle around him, and at a signal from 
mé, out with your forks and at him. And rest 
assured, I’ll give the signal only as a last 
resort.” 

True to expectations, the man planted him- 
self squarely in front of the girls and ad- 
dressed them thus, with a bold, yet half em- 
barrassed simulation of politeness: 

“?Seuse me, ladies, but be ye lost?” 

“No, we are not,” Ruth replied. “We know 
our way very well.” 

“Where be ye boun’ fer?” was the fellow’s 
next query. 

“We're going to Portage, the place we came 
from,” answered Ruth, who continued as 
spokesman for her party without interruption 
from any of the latter. 

“Vo's a long ways from home, ben’t ye?” 
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“Yes, quite a distance, and for that reason 
we must hurry along; so if you please won’t 
delay us any more, we'll be ever so much 
obliged.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t delay ye fer all the worl’, 
only ’m purty sartin I kin help ye more’n 
ye’ve got iny idee.” 

“We'd be very glad to accept your help if 
we were in need of it,” Ruth said in a tone of 
conditional appreciation; “but we are in need 
of absolutely nothing.” 

“Ye ain’t had no breekfus, have ye?” con- 
tinued the inquisitor insistently. 

“Of course we have. What do you take us 
for—tramps?” 

The man did not answer this question. He 
put another, which was more to his purpose. 

“Ye look hungry,” he said. “Where be yo’ 
goia’ to git yer dinner?” 

This was a problem of such deep interest to 
the girls that Ruth could not dismiss it as 
indifferently as she had dismissed the question 
relative to their early morning sandwiches, 
berries and spring water. She hesitated, for 
she was not clever at fabricating untruths. 

“T thought ye was in trouble o’ some kind,” 
the man continued without giving Ruth time 
to frame an answer. “Young ladies like you- 
uns don’t git way off in a lonesome place like 
this so arly in the mornin’. Ye didn’t hoof it 
all this ways from Portage, did ye?” 

rap we didn’t,” Ruth admitted. “But what 
of it? 
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“Oh; nothin’,” the provoking feivw an- 
swered; “only it’s kinda queer what come of 
yer rig.” 

“You mean our automobile,” Ruth cor- 
rected. 

; “res, yer autymoble, ef that’s what ye come 


“That’s easily answered,” said Ruth quickly. 
“It was stolen from us by some highwaymen 
who forced us to walk back home.” 

“Sho! ye don’t say. Now, wa’n’t I kerrect 
whin I said ye needed help? I think ye’s afeerd 
0’ me, an’ the’s no need a’ ye bein’ afeerd a 
bit. I wouldn’t hurt ye fer a million dollars. 
Ef ye’ll jus’ trust me, I'll help ye so’t yer 
troubles ’ll soon be over.” 

“What will you do?” Ruth inquired. 

“T’ll take ye to a place where ye can have 
all ye want to eat an’ a telyphone.” 

Exclamations of surprise from two or three 
of the girls greeted this announcement. 

“A telephone!” Ruth exclaimed incredu- 
lously. ‘“There’s no telephone around here.” 

“Oh, yes, they is,” the fellow replied with 
confounding assurance. “The’s a telyphone in 
half a mile 0’ here. Ef ye’ll foller me Ill take 
ye right to it.” 

“Which way?” Ruth asked. ; 

“Right this way—come on,” the man an- 
swered, turning around and leading the way 
southward. 

As this was the direction in which the girls 
had been traveling, they could offer no objez 
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tion to the proceeding. The man attempted te 
lead them into further conversation, but being 
unsuccessful in this, he volunteered a lengthy 


explanation as to how it happened that a 


human being, living in a wilderness inhabited 
perhaps by less than one person to the square 


mile, should be supplied with so communistic : 


a convenience as a telephone. The substance 
of this:explanation was that the trunk line 


between Portage and the nearest settlement. 


to the north ran close to this person’s home 


and, to relieve the lonesomeness of life in the 


great woods for his family, he had caused an 
extension to be made to his house. 

Ten minutes after their new acquaintance 
took up his self-imposed duty as guide for the 
girls, he turned into a path that led into the 
timber on the right side of the road and re- 


quested the girls to follow him. A look of 


4 


warning exchanged from one to another by 
the girls served to inform all of them that 
they were of one mind on the subject, and they 
continued on their way regardless of the re- 
quest of their “leader.” 

The latter observed quickly what they 
were doing and turned and ran as if to head 
them off. 

“Now we're in for it, as I feared,” said Ruth 
with a look of grim determination. “Remem- 
ber the circle if he tries to stop us, and grip 
your forks and hold yourselves ready for the 
word from me.” 
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“What's the matter—don’ ye wan’ to tely- 
phone?” demanded the self-appointed guide 
as he took up a position again directly in front 
of the girls. 

“Yes, but we've decided not to go in there 
to telephone,” Ruth replied firmly. 

“Why not?” inquired the man in a very 


~ much “hurt” tone of voice. 


) “Because we prefer to continue on our way 
without stopping. We have a long walk be- 
fore us and if we stop to telephone, we may 
not be able to get to Portage before dark.” 
“But ye kin’ telyphone fer yer folks to come 
an’ git ye in a kerrige, er autymoble.” 
“How far is the place from this road?” 
asked Grace. 

“Only a short ways,” replied the man. 

‘How far—half a mile?” 

“No, no,” said the fellow with a gesture of 
impatience; “ye kin walk it in five minutes.” 

“Who lives there?” 

“Keever.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that Mr. Keever 
has a telephone?” Grace inquired in a chal- 
lenging voice. 

“Why not?. C’urse ’e has.” nee 
_ “4 know every name in the Portage district 

telephone book, and I know there’s no such 
name as Keever in it,” Grace declared. 
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The man seemed to grope for something 
that would enable him to maintain his position 
plausibly. After a short hesitation he an- 
swered his challenger thus: 

“Keever just had his telyphone put in.” 

“Well, maybe it isn’t in service yet,” said 
Ruth. “We haven’t time to stop and find out.” 

“What ye be’n doin’ way out here?” in- 
quired the man, evidently deciding that a 
change of subject would serve his purpose 
better. “Didn’t nobody come with ye?” 

“Of course.” 

“Who?” 

“My father and my brother and the driver 
of the machine we girls were in.” 

“Where be they now?” 

“My father and my brother are up in the 
woods several miles from here.” 

“What be they doin’? Buyin’ of land?” 

This query and the cunning look that aceome 
panied it caused Ruth to exercise more caution 
in answering the fellow’s questions. Some- 
how she could not avoid associating his man- 
ner and inquiries with certain things she had 
overheard in the Kruttz cabin. 

“My father isn’t going to buy any land,” she 
replied truthfully enough. 

“No?” returned the man with a shade of 
sarcasm. “Be ye sure he ain’t goin’ to buy 
any land fer somebody else?” 

“You'll have to ask him?” Ruth answered. 

“Ain’t yer old man in the lumber business?” 


“T haven’t any ‘old man’.” 
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“Well, yer father, then.” 

“No, he isn’t. My father is a lawyer.” 

“Ain't ’e working’ fer that lumber comp’ny 
what’s tryin’ to buy all these woods?” 
| “If you're so interested in real estate, why 
don’t you come and see my father?” said Ruth. 
“He'll tell you all about it. Don’t you think 
it’s very foolish for you to try to get informa- 
tion of this kind out of a lot of young girls 
who have never had any business experience? 
Are you the owner of all this timber land, or 
does it belong to your friend, Mr. Keever?” 

“None o’ yer business!” retorted the man 
angrily, no doubt suspecting that the girl was 
making sport of him. “I want ye to answer 
my question.” 

“Let’s see, what was your question?” asked 
Ruth, who was playing for time, hoping that 
somebody might appear on the seene and 
compel the disreputable intruder to cease his 
interference. 

“Be somebody goin’ to buy all this land?” 

‘How do you want me to answer that ques- 
tion?” Ruth inquired. 

“tow?” exclaimed her inquisitor in disgust. 

“Yes” Ruth replied. “Do you want me to 
answer it ‘yes’ or ‘no’? IfI say no, you won't 
believe me, will you?” : 

The fellow’s face clouded. He was begin- 
ning to look dangerous. Ruth feared she had 
gone too far, and began to study how she 
might conciliate him. However, she eripped 
the handle of her fork, which she held in the 
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pocket of her skirt, and looked significantly 
at her companions. The latter gripped their 
forks, which were concealed in like manner, 
and moved slowly to form a circle around the 
man. 


The ruffian advanced in a threatening man- 
ner toward Ruth, but stopped half a dozen 
feet from her. Perhaps he was puzzled by 
the courageous look in her eyes and the firm- 
ness with which she stood her ground. Per- 
haps, too, the fact that each of the girls had 
consistently kept one hand in her pocket thus 
far during the interview warned him that 
they might be supplied with firearms. At any 
rate, it suddenly occurred to Ruth that it 
might be a good move on her part to lead him 
to believe that they were prepared to protect 
themselves with pistols. 

“You'd better be careful,” she said, tones 
as dangerous as it was possible for her to 
look, “because we girls are armed, and you 

may get hurt if you don’t step aside and let 
“us pass.” 

The man uttered a guffaw of contanten 


which may or may not have expressed all that — 


he felt. 

“Let’s see yer shootin’ iurns,” he demanded, 
advancing a step nearer. 

“Be careful,” Ruth warned, looking far 


ni determined and courageous than she 
elt 


“Be careful,” repeated each of the other 


we. 
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girls as they completed the circle according 
to prearranged plans. 

The ruffian looked about him nervously, but 
more angrily than ever. At this juncture 
Ruth beheld a sight, not more than a quarter 
of a mile ahead in the road, which made her 
feel like cheering. It was one, two, three auto- 
mobiles filled with men. Evidently they saw 
the girls, for several of the men were on their 
feet, waving their hands. They had just 
ered a bend in the road and come into view. 
Fortunately the engines were making little 
noise. It was all that Ruth could do to keep 
from exposing her exultation. 
| 7The situation in a moment became tense 


-. -with possibilities. If she could only prevent a 


viclent climax two or three minutes longer 
and the searching party should continue to 
approach quietly, they might make an impor- 
tant capture. Ruth was convinced by this 
time that the uncouth character who had in- 
terrupted their hike toward Portage was a 
member of the organization of thieves and 
poachers who had plotted to burn this section 
of the great northern woods rather than let it 
become converted into a lumber camp. 

“Tell me why you want to know about the 
plan of a lumber company to buy up these 
woods,” she said slowly, drawing out every 
word “impressively” for the sole purpose of 
delay. ~ 3 
- The man’s threatening attitude relaxed 
- somewhat, and he made a noncommittal reply, 


> 
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which pleased Ruth very well. She followed 
with another question, indicating a disposition 
to yield if she could only be satisfied as to his 
purpose. He fenced back in his coarse, but 
shrewd manner. This contest of wits con- 
tinued until the three automobiles were within 
609 or 700 feet of the strange scene and all of 
Ruth’s companions had become conscious of 
their approach and were eagerly watching 


every opportunity to aid their clever leader 


in her evident design. 


“ 


Suddenly, however, the man became en-. 


raged at the manner in which Ruth was play- 
ing with him and advanced again as if to 
strike her. She stepped back a few paces, 
uttering a warning “Look out!” as she did so. 
He continued to advance with uplifted arm, 
demanding an unequivocal answer to his ques- 
tion. The other girls kept the circle closed 
around him. The automobile drew nearer. A 
slight “chug-chug” of the engines could be 
heard. Ruth decided she must keep the situa- 
tion tense, or the ruffian would discover the 
motive of her trick and make a dash into the 
woods. There was only one thing now for her 
to do, and she did it. — 

“Out with your weapons, girls!” she cried, 
drawing one of Mrs. Kruttz’s tableforks from 
her pocket, 


oe 


: _ be answered. 
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FORKS WIN. 


To Mr. Kruttz the situation was ludicrous, ~ 
as long as he saw only one “hat-pin substitute” 
menacing his physical comfort. Yes, the man 
who had brought to a halt the journey of the 
five girls and demanded from them infor- 
mation relative to the proposed purchase of 
several thousand acres of timberland was 


none other than Jule Krutiz, who had made 


all speed to head them off after his wife in- 
formed him of their unannounced departure. 
His purpose in attempting to entice them to 
the home of Keever was to get from them by 
stealth the information he. desired, without 
arousing their suspicion, and then permit 


them to go on their way without further 


hindrance. 

There was enough humor in his nature to 
inspire a loud gufiaw of amusement at the 
sight of the tablefork with which Ruth threat- 


ened to do him bodily harm. But the signal 


from the girl to her companions impelled him 
to look about somewhat apprehensively, and 
the sight of the five sharp-pronged tableforks 
pointed at him by five resolute girls caused 
him to look upon the situation a little more 
seriously. What he would have done next, if 


aid had not arrived for the “armed enemy” 


at this moment, is a question that will never 
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It is probable that the five girl heroines 
never would have carried out their “tablefork 
program” as courageously as they did if they 
had not been conscious of the near approach 
of help. As for Mr. Kruttz, when he saw three 
auto-loads of armed men within easy gunshot, 
he “surrendered to the tableforks,’ and the 
girls “held” their prisoner until the party of 
rescuers gathered around them, pouring forth 
volumes of questions and expressions of ad- 
miration and wonder. 

xplanations were exchanged rapidly after 
the initial confusion had been disposed of. 
Among the rescuers were Mr. Hazelton and 
Fred and Mr. Stevens. Arthur Wolf had 
reached home about 10 o’clock the night before 
and aroused the town with his thrilling story 
of how the bank robbers had pressed him and 
Mr. Stevens’ machine into service and how he 
had later escaped with the stolen money and 
searched vainly for the girls who had been 


left to the mercies of the wilderness fifteen 


miles from home. A searching party, gath- 
ered together quickly, drove along the route 
as far as the lodge of the “cruisers,” where 
Mr. Hazelton and Fred were awakened and 


informed of what had taken place, and the’ 


hunt for the lost girls was continued up to the 
time of the rescue. 

One of the men in the searching party 
recognized the prisoner as Kruttz, and it the 
utterance of the latter’s name, Ruth volun- 


teered to tell the story of the girls’ night ad- e 
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venture in the cabin of the lawless backwoods 
_ couple. One of the rescuers was the county 
_ sheriff, and as soon as he heard the account 


__ of the plot to burn the forest, he proceeded to 
the near-by hut of Keever and placed him 


under arrest. Mrs. Kruttz also was taken 
into custedy in the course of the day, and 
- incidentally the girls’ watches, rings, and 
bracelets were recovered. 

The thrilling adventures of the five girls on 
their return hike toward Portage resulted in 
delaying considerably the progress of Mr. 
Hazelton’s inspection of the work of the 
“cruisers,” so that the sojourn in northern 
_ Maine was several days longer than had orig- 


 inally been expected. During the remainder 
of the visit there were no more adventures 


such as they had just experienced, and Ruth, 
~ Voilet, and Marie had ample time to complete 
a Camp Fire organization for their new 
- friends and to add to their own records a 
~ number of useful outdoor achievements to be 
reported a few weeks later to Flamingo Camp 


Fire as a basis of honors for themselves. 
ei Bee eo 
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RIVER AND FOREST 
CHAPTER I. 
ALONG THE OHIO. 


eae Victor Hardin found himself on a certain 
summer evening, about a hundred years 

ago, face to face with the most puzzling 
question of his life. 

His home was on the northern bank 
of the Ohio, his father having been one 
of the early pioneers in that section, which 
was now beginning to show the results of 
the great tide of immigration which set in 
after the decisive victory of General Wayne 
‘over the combined Indian tribes in 1794. 
‘Towns and settlements were beginning to 
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appear all through that fertile region, both ; 
‘in Ohio in the north and Kentucky in © 
the south, and at that day the Great West, — 
as it was called, gave promise of the wonder- — 
ful prosperity of its later days. ; 

But there were many lonely stretches _ 3 
of forest, where the foot of the white man_ 
had not penetrated, and the Indian hunted 7 
the wild game, or met in deadlier conflict 
the members of his own race. So it hap-— 
pened quite naturally that Captain Elijah — 
Hardin, the father of young Victor, found — 
at the time to which we refer that his 7 
nearest neighbor was Archibald Carter, — 
who lived about five miles up the Ohio, on a 
the Kentucky side. | “4 

In the early days, when the settlers x 
did not dwell very near one another, it & 
was the same as next door in these times. K 
When it is added that Captain Hardin 


{od 


and Carter were intimate friends before — 
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_ emigrating from their homes in Western 
Pennsylvania, it will be understood that 
their intimacy was still closer after settling 


In the West. 


_ The Hardins had _ two children—the 
sturdy Victor, eighteen years old, and 
Dorothy, ten years younger. The Carters 


had lost their only daughter, who was of 


_ the age of Dorothy, while she was in her 
infancy. Thus afflicted, their love for the 
_ other became deeper and more tender. 

Glad would they have been to keep her 
with them always, but, since that could 
. not well be, they kept her for one-half the 
time. The Carters, sometimes the husband 
and again the wife, would paddle their 
canoe down @he river to the home of the 
_ Hardins, remain perhaps over night, and 

- then return with the happy Dorothy as a 
passenger. 

The Carter boat had never been known 
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to carry her down the Ohio. When her — 
folks wanted her, one of them had to go _ 
after her, and the merry child carried as 
much sunshine into one house as the other. _ 

This explanation is required for the — 
reader to understand how it was that, on 
a certain summer night a long time ago, — 
Victor Hardin came to be paddling his — 
canoe up the Ohio. Dorothy had already 
been with the Carters for more than a 4 
week, and it was arranged that her brother 
should bring her home, agreeably to the — 
rule that had been followed ever since the 
interesting exchange had been going on. $ 

It is easy to understand how anyone can ~ 
become accustomed, and ygrhaps indif- 4 
ferent, to danger. The peace which fol- — 
~ lowed Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers 
was hardly broken until the great Tecumseh — 3 
roused the Indians; but all through this 


comparative quiet there were rumors of . 
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impending troubles with the red men, and 
many minor conflicts took place between 
them and the settlers. The log homes of 
the Hardins and Carters showed the scars 
made by rifle and tomahawk, though neither 
had heard an enemy’s shot fired for more 
than two years. 

Rumors had come from the blockhouse 
to the northward that the Shawanoes 
and Wyandots were on the war-path; 
but, instead of uniting in a campaign 
against the settlements that would have 
attracted the attention of President Wash- 
ington, as a violation of the treaty of 
Greenville, they were striking vicious blows 
here gnd there that could reflect only in 
a vague way upon the totem of the tribes 
themselves. f 

These reports reached the ears of both 
Captain Hardin and Archibald Carter, with- 
out causing additional alarm on the part 
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of either; and when Victor set out to 
paddle the few miles up the river to bring 
back his sister, neither father nor mother 
referred to any danger from the red men. 
Night was closing in when Victor put 
out from shore, with his rifle lying in 
front of him, and the long ashen paddle 
grasped with both hands. He was as 
expert as an Indian in propelling the light 
craft over the water, and the gentle exer- 
cise necessary was in the nature of a pastime 
rather than labor itself. The round, full 
moon. was in the sky, giving a light almost 
like day. A 
Because of the current, it was the cus- 
tom of Victor, In ascending the stream, 
to keep near one of the shores, whife on 
his return he guided the canoe down the 
middle of the river. Habit more than 
necessity held him to the northern or 
Ohio bank until nearly opposite the home 
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of the Carters, when he shot the boat 
across and landed at the foot of the narrow 
path which led to the home of his neigh- 
bor. 

In pursuance of this custom, Victor 
sped up-stream for half the distance before — 
the problem to which we have referred 
confronted him. His rate was a leisurely 
one, as he sat facing the prow of the canoe, 
and swung his paddle first on one side 
and then on the other. Twilight had 
changed to night, but the vivid moon- 
light clearly showed the gleaming surface 
across to the Kentucky shore, which was 
as densely wooded as the northern bank 
The position of the moon in the sky caused 
the ribbon of shadow to spread for a space 
of several yards from the Ohio side, and to 
hold him in its gloom, as he followed 
the winding course of the river without 
pause in the mechanical swing of his 
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arms, until he had passed the distance 
named. 

That which suddenly arrested the swing 
of Victor’s arms was the gleam of a camp 
fire on the Kentucky shore, so near to the 
river’s edge that he saw not only the 
flicker of the Jarge blaze, but several 
shadowy figures as they moved between 
it and the river’s edge. It did not re- 
quire a second glance for the youth to 
recognize these forms as Indians, and it 
came upon him like a flash that they wefe 
a party of hostiles on a raid in that section 
of the country. 

Victor recalled the rumors brought from 
the blockhouse, and remembered that his 
father had referred to them on the pre- 
vious evening; but the fact, already men- 
tioned, that nothing was said about them 
when the son was on the point of starting 
up-stream, showed how little importan-e 
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was ihe: same with ‘Ma. : 
had not even heard of the ruiiues! 
It was at this point that the puza” , 
question spoken of presented itself to Victor. 
That question was, ‘Shall I turn back 
and warn father, or hurry to Mr. Carter’s 
and tell him of his danger?”’ 

This problem may seem simple, and 
yet the more the youth turned it over i 
his mind, the more undecided he became 
as to his duty, for the strongest of reasons 
were apparent for and against pursuing 
either course. 

It will be noted that the defensive 
force of each home was the same, con- 
sisting of a pioneer and his wife, with 
nearly equal skill im handling the rifle, 


CY 


wererence was. certain 
f a hundred trained war- 
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Mr. Carter or Captain Hardin knew of the 
approach of the hostiles. 

The fact that caused Vict.« at first to 
incline to turn back was thac his parents 
would be expecting him and Dorothy, 
and, therefore, were like'+ ue be less watch- 


ful against the pecucias peril that had 
unexpectedly appeared ‘ss er, if they 
learned of it in time, rea a be dis- 


tressed beyend degree by 0H fear that 
he children would unsuspectingly run into 
the trap on their return to their hon 

The magnet that drew the aunt up- 


stream was his sister Dorothy. Too young 
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to be of help in defending herself, she ap- 
pealed the more strongly to the protection 
of others. The fact that she was already 


‘as securely defended as if with her parents 


(leaving the brother out of the question) 
did not lessen his yearning to hasten to 
her side, even though it seemed like a 
temporary desertion of his father and 
mother. : 
-It would be wearisome to follow the 


windings of Victor Hardin’s arguments 


with himself. Suffice it to say the mental 
struggle was a severe one, but its con- 
clusion was the resolve to press on to his 
neighbor’s, where, if necessary, he could 
give his help in protecting Dorothy from 
harm. ; 

A decided factor in the problem should 
be noted: the Indians were on the Ken- 
tucky side of the Ohio, in which State 
was the home of the Carters. It would 
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seem, therefore, that they would be the 
first to feel the blow, and yet a frontier 
scout, like Simon Kenton, or Daniel Boone, 
would have seen in the approach of the 
hostiles to the river’s edge their intention 
of erossing to the Ohio side, with the 
probability that the scattered settlers on 
that shore were really more imperilled than 
those in Kentucky.- But, with his natural 
brightness, young Victor Hardin could not 
be expected to follow up the finespun 
theories that would have proved an un- 
erring guide to a veteran of the border. 

While debating the matter with himself, 
the youth kept his paddle gently toying 
in the water, with the result that the 
canoe continued slowly to creep upward 
until opposite the camp fire. There he 
held it motionless, while he studied the re- 
markable scene. 

The Indians had come almost to the 
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river’s margin before starting their fire, 
whose yellow glow reached far out on the 
moonlit surface. A white scout would 
have crossed to the Kentucky bank, or 
stolen near enough to count the members 
of the party, and perhaps would have tarried 
in the vicinity until he gained an inkling of 
their destination and plans; but Victor 
was too anxious to reach the log cabin, 
less than three miles up-stream, where, as 
it seemed to him, little Dorothy was never 


so badly in need of a defender. 


He lingered long enough to form an 
estimate of the probable number of warriors 
gathered around the camp fire, and made 
ft nearly fifty. He could not determine 
their tribal character, but suspected they 
were Shawanoes and Wyandots. They 
seemed to be agitated, for some of them 
were continually passing to and fro, and 
in the profound stillness he now and then 
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caught expressions whose meaning was un- 
suspected by him. 
Closely studying everything that came 


under his eye, he saw several warriors come | 


forward from the wood, carrying armfuls 
of sticks and boughs, whieh they flung on 
the blaze. The flames expanded to such an 
extent that the river was lit up so plainly 
that Victor sent his canoe, with a single 
sweep of the paddle, underneath the over- 
hanging limbs. The precaution was un- 
necessary, smee the keenest Indian vision 
could not have deseribed the eraft and its 
occupant, enclosed as they were im the 
shadow of the leafy trees. 

The next interesting fact observed by 
the youth was, that all of the bucks, or 
warriors, seemed to have grouped them- 
selves around one of their number, evidently 
a chief, who was addressing them. The 
motion of his arms could be seen, for he 
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indulged in frequent gesture, and he moved 
about while uttering his impassioned words. 
No doubt he was appealing to his followers, 
with the purpose of rousing their ardor 
to the highest point, though they seemed 
in need of no incentive to deeds of vio- 
lenee. The voice of the orator rang out 
clear and loud in the still air, and Victor 
would have given much had someone been 
at hand to interpret for him. 

The aboriginal orator had one merit, 
‘not always shown by his civilized brothers, 
he was brief, his speech not lasting mere 
than ten minutes. When he ceased he 
mingled with his followers, whom he had 
doubtless worked up to the highest pitch. 
That which followed, though slight in it- 
self, filled Victor Hardin with the keenest 
alarm, for he could not mistake its meaning. 
- Three of the warriors left the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the camp fire and came 
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down to the side of the river, halting so 
near that their moccasins must have been 
wetted. There they stood motionless for 
several minutes, with their painted faces 
turned toward the youth, their attitude 
showing that they were awaiting the ap- 
pearance of some person or the occurrence 
of an expected event. | 

“They can’t know anything about me,” 
was the thought of Victor, ‘‘and they are 
looking for another party that can’t be 
far from this spot.” 

At that moment one of the three Indians 
emitted a tremulous ery, resembling the 
hooting of an owl, which was instantly 
answered by a similar signal from a point 
within a rod of the youth, who was struck 
dumb for the instant, during which he 
believed his discovery was inevitable. 

It has been said that Victor, upon the 
replenishing of the fire, ran his canoe close 
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under the bank, impelled thereto by a 
groundless fear of being detected through 
the increased illumination on the river. 
To this slight incident was due his ex- 
ceedingly narrow escape, since he surely 
must have been seen, had he remained 
within the shadow, but clear of the over- 
hanging vegetation. 

He was too wise to move a limb. Rally- 
ing from his first shock, he saw that his 
only hope lay in perfect quiescence, and 
his chief fear was that the throbbing of his 
heart would betray him. 
~ Immediately following the answering sig- 
nal was a slight rustling of the under- 
growth almost at his elbows, showing that 
some person was making his way to the 
river. Then a rippling indicated he had 
entered the water, and was wading from 
the bank. Sitting like a statue, Victor 
-gaught the shadowy outlines of a head 
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and pair of*shoulders, gradually drawing 
nearer the surface of the water, as he moved 
away from land. Had there been any 
suspicion of the truth on the part of the 
Indian, nothing could have prevented his 
discovery of the canoe and its occupant . 
almost within arm’s length; but his at- 
tention was fixed on the Kentucky shore, 
and looking neither to the right nor left, 
he walked out until near the margin of 
the shadow.. The action brought him be- 
tween the canoeist and the moonlight and 
gleam of the camp fire beyond, and there- 
fore in. plainer view than before. 

Victor noted the head with the coarse 
black hair dangling about the shoulders. 
It was not tied in the defiant scalp lock, 


popular in colonial times among some of __ 


the aborigines, but a couple of stained 
eagle feathers projected upward from the 


crown, while another object, showing just a 
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above the left shoulder, was recognized by 
the youth as the stock of a rifle, which 
the owner had tied to his back, preparatory 
to swimming the river. 

When the enclosing waters reached the 
armpits of the buck, he gently sank to his 
chin and began swimming. A couple of 
strokes carried him out of the shadow 
and into the bright moonlight, where his 
head was in plainer view. Victor did not 
remove his eyes from it until the round, 
-eocoanut-like object was suddenly elongated 
into the body of the warrior, as he waded 
out of the water and joined his comrades 
by the camp fire. 

Up to this time the youth had been 
afraid to change his position, lest other 
Indians were near him, prepared to follow 
the first; but he was now confident that 
nothing of that nature would occur, and 
that the moment for him ‘to hasten from 
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the spot had come. At the beginning, he 
propelled the canoe with great care, fre- 
quently holding the paddle suspended, while 
he listened and peered intently-into the 
surrounding gloom; but, as the distance 
increased, he put forth his strength, and 
soon sent the craft skimming forward like 
a swallow. 

Not once were his efforts relaxed, for 
he felt there was never greater need of 
haste. When he had reached the furthest 
point in the shadow, he headed the canoe 
‘outward and sped swiftly across to the 
moorlit shore toward the spot where the 
twinkle of light showed that the home of 
Archibald Carter stood. 

The place was as familiar to Victor as _ 
the cabin and surroundings of the cabin 
he had left behind. His friend had lived 
there long enough to clear several acres 
of land, most of which was under culti- 
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vation. The house stood a hundred yards 
from the river, from which it was reached 
by a clearly-marked path, with no trees 
on either side. Thus it was in plain view 
of anyone passing up and down the Ohio. 
Running the prow against the bank, he 
sprang out and drew the canoe up still 
further, to prevent its being carried away 
‘by the current, when he picked up his 
eun and hurried along the walk to the 
door, whose latch-string was hanging out. 
Without preliminary knock, therefore, he 
pushed the door inward and entered. The 
hour was not late, and Dorothy Hardin was 
seated on a wood-splint chair, her hands 
extended far apart and in front of her face, 
with a skein of yarn wrapped about each, 
bridging the space between, while Mrs. 
Carter was slightly swaying back and forth 
in her rocking-chair, as she deftly wound 
the yarn into a rapidly-growing ball, held 
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in her left hand. As the thin thread skipped 
along the skein to one hand, Dorothy 
lowered it to help the thread slip off, 
doing the same an instant later with the 
next, so that there was a continual bow- 
ing of the dimpled hands, as if keeping 
time with the chatter of the child herself, 
to which the smiling woman occasionally 
made reply. 

Although the evening was quite warm, 
a log was burning in the broad fireplace, 
and Mr. Carter sat with his side turned 
toward it, deeply interested in a news- 
paper more than two months old. Thus 
matters stood, when Victor Hardin, with 
glowing face, dashed into the room. 

“Good evening, folks,’’ he called in his 
cheery manner. ‘How are you all?” 

“Q, there’s my brother Vie!’’ exclaimed 
Dorothy, bounding from her chair to meet 
his embrace. She eould not forget the 
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yam, which she dared not drop lest it 
became inextricably tangled, so she closed 
her fingers round the soit mass, and Vic- 
tor found the skein and the chubby arms 
about his neck as their lips lovingly met. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER THE BANK. 


There were warm greetings by all, but 
the three knew the errand that had brought 
the big boy thither. Husband and wife 
could not protest, since they had had the 
little one for several days over time, but 
they asked their visitor to remain with 
them until morning. 


“T promised father and mother that I 


would bring Dorothy back with me to- 
night,” said he. 

“Then you must do it,” remarked the 
wife, feeling that the account was ‘‘closed.” 
“Y don’t know whether I shall or not.” 

Dorothy dropped the yarn which Mrs. 
Carter had ceased winding, and the three 
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looked at the youth in astonishment. His 
face was too grave to suspect he was jest- 
ing, and the man asked: 

“What do you mean, Victor?” 

He then made known all he had seen 
and learned since leaving home in the 
early evening. Mr. Carter, aS a veteran 
pioneer, saw more in the incident than 
had the youth. 

J} had heard of this, but, like your 
father, it passed from my mind. I have 
no doubt it is the band of Black Wolf, 
out on one of their raids.” 

“Black Wolf is a Shawanoe,” remarked 
Victor. 

“And one of the worst of his tribe. 
He refuses to be bound by the treaty of 
Greenville, and is continually causing trou- 
ble. I am convinced he intends to cross 
into Ohio and attack more than one ex- 
posed settler.” 
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“Our home is almost in his path.” 

“And he means to pay you a. visit. 
Black Wolf is a bitter enemy of your 
father.” 

Victor’s face became pale. 

“He knows nothing about it! I must 
hurry to him.” | 

“And I shall go with you!” added 
Dorothy, bravely trying to keep back the 
tears. 

“T am afraid it is better that you should 
stay here, sister, until I come agaim for 
you,” was the gentle response of Victor. 
And yet, within the following few min- 
utes, it was decided not only that the 


youth should make all haste down the river ' 


in his canoe, but that Dorothy should bear 
him company. . 

Elijah Hardm was a captain in the 
battle of Fallen Timbers, and it so hap- 
pened that he engaged in a personal com- 
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bat with Black Wolf, the fierce Shawanoe 
chieftain, with the result that the captain 
not only came out without a scratch, but 
wounded the Indian nigh unto death and 
made a prisoner of him. Any person other 
than an aboriginal American would have 
died, and as it was, he was crippled for 
weeks, and when fully himself made no 
secret of his intention to hang his con- 
queror’s scalp upon the ridge pole of his 
_wigwam. in payment for the humiliation. 
Therefore, when Victor told his story to 
Mr. Carter, the latter was convinced that 
Black Wolf was on the warpath, and 
despite the strength of his party, the 
principal object that led him into Ohio 
was his desire for vengeance upon the 
white man who had overthrown him. 
Backed by such an array, and with his 
intended victim unaware of his coming, 
the chances were greatly against Captain 
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Fardin. Therefore it was all-importani 
that warning should be sent to him without 
delay, and Mr. Carter urged Victor to re- 
turn at once. 

“Black Wolf has crossed several miles 
_ this side of your home to prevent your 
father taking the alarm; his people, as a 
rule, do not attack until well toward 
morning, so you have plenty of time te 
reach him, provided you are not tripped 
up on the road.” 

Mr. Carter refrained from saying he was - 
equally certain his own home would receive 
a visit from the raiders, since it was so 
conveniently placed for such a visit that 
they would not pass it by. He was al- 
ready debating the question with himseli. 
whether to remain, or to start with his wife 
over the familiar trail leading to the 
blockhwze only a few miles to the north. 
ward. 
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Tt will be seen that whichever course 


ie was adopted must prove perilous in the 


highest degree. But for Victor's anxiety 
about his parents he would have remained, 
but the principal reason why it was decided 
that Dorothy should go with her brother 
was her own persistency. She began cry- 
ing when the proposal was made by Mrs. 


Carter that she should stay with them, 


and her husband ended the discussion by 


the remark that she would be as safe in 


one place as another. 
“You do not need to be reminded of 
the need of the utmost care,” he said to : 
the youth; “my belief is that if you are 
not so impatient as to become careless, 
you can pass Black Wolf and his party, 
and reach your home in ample time for 


| your father to prepare for the attack that 


is sure to be made. As I view it, the 
greatest danger will be near your own house, 
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where some of the scouts may be lurking, 
but it will require great skill to pass their 
camp undetected.” 

“You may be sure that, with Dorotke 
depending upon me,I shall forget no pre- 
caution,” replied Victor, who had risen to 
his feet. 

The decision having been made, there 
was not a minute’s unnecessary delay. 
Dorothy’s only extra garment was a light 
shawl, which the mildness of the weather 
rendered unnecessary. There was always — 
a supply of under-garments kept, for her. _ 
at what may be considered her second 
home, in order to prevent the carrying 
back and forth of inconvenient bundles. 
Her homespun dress, woolen stockings, — ‘ 
thick shoes, shawl and hat made up the e: 
chief articles of attire, and she followed 
her brother out of the house and down _ 
the short sloping walk to the river-side. 
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Stepping into the canoe, she seated 
herself in the bow, with Victor’s rifle be- 
side her, while he sprang lightly into the 
craft as it was shoved off, and picked up 
the paddle. One sweep whirled it around, 
and he drove it with full speed straight. 
for the opposite shore, his haste being 
mainly due to the knowledge that he must 
be a conspicuous object to any enemy 
who might bein the vicinity with his at- 
tention turned in that direction. It was 
with a sigh of relief that he entered the 
band of shadow which was slowly narrow- 
ing in width as the moon climbed higher 
in the heavens. : 

“Now, Dorothy,” he said, in a guarded 
undertone, ‘‘I am depending upon you to 
help me tonight.” 

In using a single paddle, the canoeist 
faces the front, and only a brief space 
separated brother and sister. — 
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‘When you get tired of paddling,” she 


~ yeplied with the same softness of intonation, 


“T’ll help while you rest.” 

“That isn’t what I mean; it won’t 
make me tired to do all the work, but I 
want you to use your sharp ears and eyes 
the best, you know how.” 

“And if I hear or see an Indian I must 
call out as loud as I can to you. Tl re- 
member to do that.” 

“You must remember that that 1s. just 
what you mustn’t do,” said Victor, smiling 
despite the gravity of the situation. ‘‘If 
you hear any noise which I don’t hear, 
or see anything that I miss, you must 
make a motion with your hand.” 

“S’nose it is so dark where we are that 
we can’t see each other, what must 
T do?” was the sensible question of the little 


one. 
“Lean forward and touch my knee; 


ee 
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if you have to speak, you must dosoina 
whisper so low that no one but I can 
hear you. Will you be sure to remember a 
that?” E 
“Yes, indeed; and, Vic, if you should 
happen to get tired of paddling I’ll take 
your place: you know I can paddle just 
as well as you.”’ 
“No, I didn’t know it, but I'll manage 
that part tonight, and let you try it some 
other time. Now let us begin to keep 
quiet and listen.” 
“Very well.” 
She settled herself as low as she could 
in the bottom of the canoe and began her 
task like-the little heroine that she was, i 
while no veteran of the border could have _ 
displayed more care than the young man 
who had undertaken the most difficult work _ 
of his life, for to him it seemed that ita 
was not the safety of the loved sister alone, 
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but of his parents, which was entrusted to 
his hands. 
Since it was fully two miles to the 
Shawanoe camp, where the real danger 
began, he sent the canoe forward with 
smooth swiftness until the greater portion 
of the distance was passed. There were 
several places where the abrupt turns in 
the river destroyed all shadow, and across 
these he drove the little craft with all 
the power at his command, though the 
probability was that he was in no more 
peril than at other portions of the river. 
Even when in the shadow, he kept so 
near the bank that the overhanging branches 
continually rustled against his head and 
shoulders, and sometimes glided along the 
sides of the canoe. 

Dorothy repeatedly felt the soft, cool 
touch of a dewy leaf against her equally 
cool cheek, and occasionally had to duck 
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her head to elude some of the larger ~ 
branches. Once she reached out to seize 
one of the big limbs as it brushed over 
her, but reflected that it was likely to 
make too much noise, and refrained. 

It took a brief while to progress so 
far down the river that Victor slackened 
his speed and became more careful. As 
he dipped the paddle first on one side 
and then on the other, he seemed merely __ 
to allow it to move backward without 
exertion on his part, but the responsive 
throb of the boat told the vigorous impulse 
given, even though it was done without — 
the slightest ripple or noise. Victor Hardin — 
was paddling with the skill of Black Wolf 
himself. 

Suddenly Dorothy, without speaking, 
leaned forward and pressed one of her — ‘g 
hands against his knee. He stopped on 
the instant, holding the implement sus- | #3 
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pended a few inches above the surface, 
with everything so still that the tiny 
drippings from the end of the blade could 
be heard. 

The listening ear of the youth failing 
to detect anything else, he leaned over 
in turn, and asked in the softest of whispers: 

“What did you see or hear, Dorothy?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“Why did you touch my knee?”’ 

“Just to see if you’d remember, that’s 
all.” 

“Very well; now all I ask ig that you'll 
remember as well as I do} we’re pretty 
close to the spot where I saw the Indians, 
and you must use your eyes and ears as 
best you can.” 

She nodded her head, and her brother 
resumed his careful work with the paddle. 


fle was so familiar with the course of the 


Ohio. over which he had already glided 
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that night, that he recalled the exact spot 
where he had seen the camp-fire burning, 


with Black Wolf’s band gathered round — 


him, when the chief was making his fiery 
address.. It was necessary to pass a bend 
in the river before it came in sight, and 
the canoe crept forward like a shadow into 
the broader field of vision. 

The astonishment of Victor perhaps may 
be imagined when he failed to detect the 
slightest sign of the camp-fire. The spot 
where it had burned so vigorously earlier 
in the evening was as dark and still as 
the rest of the vast stretch of wilderness 
extending along the Ohio and far into the 
interior on both sides. 

The natural supposition would be that 
he had mistaken the spot, but that, as we 
have shown, was impossible. A roaring 
camp-fire had vanished so utterly within 
the space of an hour as to prove that its 
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extinction had been forced by those who 
kindled it. 

Victor could not understand it, but, 
convinced that its meaning had to do with 
him and his loved ones, he turned the 
bow of the boat inward and forced it so 
deep among the overhanging vegetation 
that it was held motionless. Although 
the outlying shadow had been much strait- 
ened, it was several feet in width, and 
promised to serve him for some time to 
come. 

Dorothy did not forget her instructions. 
Although she wondered at the action of her 
brother, she merely lowered her head and 
kept her seat. ‘They were now so enclosed 
in shadow that they could barely see the 
outlines of each other’s heads. 

What meant the stamping out of the 
Shawanoe camp-fire? This was the ques- 
tion that the youth asked himself, and to 
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which the apparent answer was a most 
disquieting one. It seemed to indicate that 
the band had crossed the river and were 
on the Ohio side. If such were the fact, 
they could not be far from him and his 
sister, and it was probable they intended 
soon to attack the family of Captain 
Hardin, for the rule of waiting until the 
night is far spent is by no means invariable 
among the American Indians. 

Victor’s eagerness to get forward was 
deepened, and yet the probability that the 
Shawanoes were very near warned him to 
use the utmost circumspection in what he 
did. 

It was an occasion when the ear promised 
to serve one better than the eye. If 
the Indians were lingering near, they 
would be certain to disclose the fact by 
their voices or by some noise made in 
moving to and fro, since they could_not 
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believe there was necessity for the caution 
they used when near an enemy. 

Dorothy knew her duty as well as her 
brother, for she too was listening with all 
the intentness in her power. She was so 
far under the bank that her view of the 
river was more obstructed than Victor's, 
who had but to look over his shoulder 
to observe the broad moonlit expanse 
spread out behind him. 
~ Suddenly the little girl touched his knee. 
He knew it was no experiment this time; 
she had heard something that had es- 
-eaped his ear. Waiting but a few mo- 
ments, he bent in turn toward her, and 
whispered: 

“What was it, Dorothy?” 

With the same extreme care she replied: 

“There’s somebody moving through the 
bushes near us.”’ 

“Sh! Don’t speak or stir!” 
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_ Victor would have been glad to believe 
his sister was mistaken, but he knew she 
was not. The shadow of the oak or ash 
was no more silent than the canoe and 
its occupants, as it nestled under the bank 
where the current was so sluggish that it 
aid not cause a ripple. 

By-and-bye he heard it—the gentle rust- 
lmg such as an Indian would make in 
parting the bushes before his face when 
stealing up to a hostile camp. It was a 
startling situation, but in the midst of it 
all Victor could not help wondering what 
was the cause of this extreme care of the 
Shawanoes, at the time when they had no 
reason to suspect the presence of a white 
person within miles of them. 

There was nothing perhaps to be feared 
from the single warrior prowling near, for 
the youth held his rifle across his knees 


with hammer raised, ready to fire in the 
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event of discovery, but the manifest danger 
was from the others who would be drawn 
to the spot, and who would be sure to push 
a search that could not fail to be successful. 
The almost inaudible sound was heard 
again close to the point where the prow 
of the canoe rested against the bank. 
Dreading that because of this the danger 
would first strike his sister, he bent slightly 
forward, still grasping his gun and never 
more alert. It was at that instant that 
Dorothy gasped and gave a start, which, 
though comparatively slight, was sufficien$ 
for him to feel. 

Supposing it was his own change of 
posture that had alarmed the girl, he said 
reassuringly, their heads within a few 
inches of each other: 

“Don’t be frightened; it is only my- 
self.” 

She caught hold of his arm. 
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“Didn’t you see him, Vic?” 

“No; where is he?” 

“Tt was right in front of me a minute 
ago, now it’s gone again, but I’m afraid 
- every minute it’s going to jump at me.” 

He noticed her use of ‘‘it’’ for “he.” > : 

“How could you see him when it is so 
dark?” q 

“T didn’t, only the eyes; they shone 4 
like fire in the dark. Oh, Vie, they were ~ 
awful—there they are again!” 

Two circles suddenly glowed with phos- 
pborescent light in the bushes in front of 
the canoe, and at the same time a growl 
warned the brother and sister that the 
beast knew of their presence near him. 

“Stoop a little, Dorothy, so that I can 
aim better; he means to attack us.” 

Such seemed the purpose of the brute, 
but there was something in the situation 
that made him uneasy and distrustful. 
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Learning that two persons were seated in 
the boat pressed against the bank, he 
must have been puzzled because they re- 
mained seated, neither advancing nor re- 
treating, and as stationary as if made of 
wood. It was contrary to the usual rule, 
and the creature did not know what to make 
of it. He would have liked to attack, but 
was afraid, and it will be understood why 
Victor Hardin’s predicament was some- 
what similar. 

It was easy enough to send a bullet 
between those glowing eyes, and brush 
this new enemy from their path, but such 
brushing aside would bring a swarm to 
the spot, each of whom was more to be 
dreaded than bear or wolf or panther, and 
yet the brute crouching among the under- 
growth quickly left no choice to the youth. 
Another muttered growl and a slight sinking 

of the flickering orbs warned Victor that 


~ 
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the animal was gathering his muscles for 
a leap, and it would not do for him to hesi- 
tate another instant. 

With the gun pointed midway between 
the eyes, and the cold iron almost touch- 
ing the shoulder of his sister, he pressed 
the trigger. As the deafening report re- 
sounded among the vegetation, the bullet 
crashed into the brain of the brute while 
in the very act of springing upon the 
girl. The death wound operated like an 
electric shock, which imparted such energy 
to this effort that his leap was invigorated 
tenfold, and instead of landing in the front 
of the canoe as he intended, he shot clean 
over it. Victor caught a glimpse of a long, 
sinewy body as it sped through the air and 
among the drooping branches, accompanied 
by a rasping screech, and dropped with a 
plash into the water beyond. 

The burst of powder carried the panther 
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(for it was this most dreaded animal of 
the American forest) into the narrowing 
line of shadow, where it struggled fiercely 
for a moment, sank out of sight, and then 
came up again, and slowly floated off with 
the current. 

Victor Hardin never forgot the instruc- 
tion which his father had impressed upon 
him from the first day he was able to 
carry the old-fashioned flint-lock rifle over 
his shoulder; that was, to let nothing 
he could control prevent his reloading the 
weapon without an instant’s delay. 

‘While the smoke is rising from the 
muzzle, and before you have stirred from 
your tracks, ram the charge home, and 
pour the powder into the pan. You are 
likely to need your gun the next minute, 
and many a man has postponed the re- 
loading to a more convenient season has 
paid for the delay with his life.” 
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So it was that with only a glance at 
the body to make sure there was no danger 
of a second attack, Victor set about the 
task, whispering without pause in the work: 

“Listen carefully, Dorothy, and if you 
hear anything more, touch my knee; your 
ears are sharper than mine.”’ 

- Agitated as she was by ‘the stirring 
occurrence, she proved her courage by 
devoting herself to the duty named, scarcely 
stirrmg and not uttering so much as a 
whisper. Meanwhile, despite the darkness 


and difficult circumstances, the brother — 


succeeded in reloading his rifle, and again 


rested it across his knees, on the alert for 


the next emergency. 
He did not speak, for there was no 
need to question Dorothy. When she had 


anything to tell him she would first touch 


his knee, and then whisper it. The fact 
that she had already heard that which 
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escaped him increased his confidence in 
her power in that respect, despite his own 
training in the ways of the woods. 

His one hope was that the band of 
Shawanoes who heard the report would 
believe the shot had been fired “by one of 
their number scouting through the woods. 
If so, there would be sufficient interval 
before the truth became known for the 
youth to get away from the dangerous 
‘spot. 

Be that as it may, nothng was more 
evident than that he ought to make a 
change of position without loss of time. 
The gun was laid in the bottom of the 
canoe, and he took up the paddle. The 
stillness was as profound as ever, and it 
was hardly broken while he slowly impelled 
the boat backward until again in the line 
of shadow, and just clear of the vegetation. 

He dared go no farther, despite the 
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fact that nothing had been seen or heard 
to add to his disquiet. He noiselessly 
checked the motion of the boat, ani lis- 
tened and looked around. By that time 
the full moon was almost directly over- 
head, its brilliant radiance undimned by 


speck of a cloud. The dark line of the 


Kentucky bank was as plainly in view as 
if the sun were shining. He recognized the 
spot where the camp-fire had been burning 
earlier in the evening, and even fancied 
he detected the glow of an ember that 
had not been fully stamped out, but he 
could discern the form of no _ warrior, 
though he was quickly to learn that the 
former camp of the Shawanoes was not yet 
fully deserted. 

On his right was a gap in the over- 
hanging vegetation. The temptation to 
anyone crossing the river to enter this 
opening was so obvious that Victor stopped 
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just short of it, and began pushing the 
canoe among the more abundant branches, 
whose tips touched the surface of the 
water. 

“With that open space so near, no one 
will look for us here,” was his thought, 
as the craft stole into cover, and yet within 
the succeeding few minutes he awoke to 
the alarming fact that he had made one 
of the most terrifying mistakes of his life, 
and that in fleeing, as he supposed, from 
Black Wolf’s band of Shawanoes that were 
‘on the warpath, he had run directly among 
them. 


CHAPTER III. is 
TURNING BACK 


The conduct of Black Wolf, at the head 
of his dusky raiders, was in keeping with 
the character of the chieftain who came 
near involving the border in another war 
shortly after the treaty of Greenville, when — 
the leaders of the Shawanoes, Wyandots, | 
Pottawatomies, and other tribes signed an 
agreement by which they relinquished an 
immense area of territory and bound them- 
selves to preserve peace for ever with the 
conquering white man. 

Black Wolf was present at ‘this con- 
ference and gave his assent thereto. That 
done, he and a number of malcontents 
straightway proceeded to violate the spirit 
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and letter of the treaty. They struck 
blows here and there, with something of 
the swift advances and retreats shown by 
the Apaches of the South-West a hundred 
years later. | 
While the leaders of the Shawanoes 
“officially” frowned upon the misdoings 
of their brother chief, it would be too 
much to say they were displeased. They 
secretly exulted in his acts, and gave him 
all the encouragement and help they dared. 
It has been said that Black Wolf came 
near involving the West in another war. 
All that averted such a calamity was a 
certain incident in which he played a 
prominent part on that moonlit night in 
summer a long time ago, when Victor 
Hardin was striving to propel the canoe - 
containing himself and sister down the 
Ohio through the network of danger, to 
warn his parents of the blow which the 
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dusky marauder was already poising him- 
self to strike. 

The facts obtainable respecting this mem- 
orable raid of the Shawanoe leader show 
that he secretly gathered about fifty mal- 
contents as eager as himself to go upon 
the war-path, and, leaving their villages 
in Kentucky, made their way to the bank 
of the Ohio. They had more than one 
opportunity to cut off exposed settlers 
while on their way to that point, but not 
a gun was fired, nor a blow struck with 
the tomahawk. It was meant that the 
work should begin to the northward of the 
river. ? 

Archibald Carter was right in his theory 
that the principal purpose of Black Wolf 
_was the attack upon Captam Elijah Hardin 
and his family. The ferocious chieftain 
had nursed his wrath against the white 
officer who had wounded, overcome, and 
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taken him prisoner until nothing but the 
extermination of the man and all his kin 
could satisfy him. Implacable as is the 
hatred of the American Indian, he has the 
patience to hold his vengeance in check 
until every condition becomes favorable. 
History has recorded that Opecancanough 
waited and plotted for twenty years, and. 
until he was nearly a century old, before 
making his last descent upon the Virginia 
plantations. 

But it is not to be supposed that Black 
Wolf placed himself at the head of so for- 
midable a band with no other object than 
the slaying of a single family. So small a 
target would not have paid for the expendi- 
ture of so much ammunition, nor begun to 
satisfy the turbulent spirits whom he led 
upon the war-path. His purpose was to 
penetrate far enough into Ohio (not yet 
a state) to cut off a number of settles, 
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and on their return to give attention to 
others on the edge of Kentucky—a pro- 
gram which, as Mr. Carter suspected, in- 
cluded himself. 

But this wise pioneer made one serious 
error in forecasting the line of action 
followed by Black Wolf. He assured Victor 
Hardin that the band was not likely to 
attack his home until the night was well 
advanced, and that, as a consequence, the 
youth had more than the time needed ta 
descend the river and give his father 
warning of his danger. The mistake in 
this was that the chieftam imtended to 
make his first attack upon Captain Hardin, 
then assail the other settlers within reach, 
carefully avoiding the blockhouse, a short 
distance north of the river, and securing 
all the victims possible on his return into 
Kentucky. His policy was to strike and 
retreat so quickly that there would he na 
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- time for the settlers to organize, or the 
garrison of the blockhouse to gain a shot 
at him. 

The plan of the campaign was as simple 
as it promised to be effective, and doubt- 
less would have succeeded to the minutest 
particulars but for a complication unex- 
pected by the chieftain, and which was in 
the nature of one of those providential 
interferences which have defeated armies 
and changed the course of history. 

It follows from what has been stated 
that Black Wolf of necessity was due 
several hours earlier at Captain Hardin’s 
home than his friend supposed. In truth, 
it may be doubted whether Victor could 
have arrived in time had he paddled straight 
down the river; and certain it is, therefore, 
that the possibility was beyond reach with 
the interruptions that had already taken 
place and were not yet ended. 
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It was the custom of Black Wolf when 
arranging these dreaded raids to send a 
couple of his scouts ahead to spy out the 
land and to make sure that all the con- 
ditions of success were promising. These 
scouts separated on the edge of the terri- 
tory to be visited, and were instructed to . 
return to the same point, and swim across 


the river to where the camp-fire was dis- — 


played as a signal for their guidance. 

It has been related how Victor Hardin 
Saw one of these messengers cross the 
river, but he noted nothing of the other, 
nor had he yet put in an appearance—a 
fact which was susceptible of such different 
-explanations that the leader and his asso- 
ciates were puzzled. Despite the eagerness 
which all had shown to press forward, fully 
half of the band were frightened, believing 
that news of the intended raid had pre- 
ceded them, and that a disaster was almost 
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certain to follow their crossing of the river. 
The explanation of the absence of one of 
the scouts, as they viewed it, was that he 
had fallen into the hands of the white 
men, or, what was still more likely, had 
been shot. 

Black Wolf himself was inclined to this 
belief, and he would have turned back 
but for his determination to settle his 
account with Captain Hardin. The result 
of the conference may be considered a 
compromise. Half of the band withdrew 
and started for their homes in Kentucky, 
while the other half decided to accom- 
pany the chieftain across the Ohio, and, 
after destroying the single family, hasten 
after their comrades to their homes. 

A company numbéring so many could 
not hope to find sufficient canoes to carry 
them across, which was a matter of small 
moment, since every Indian is a skillful - 
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swimmer. The whole party, with the ex- 


ception of Black Wolf himself, swam the. 


Ohio, and awaited the coming of the chief, 
who, for some purpose of his own, lingered 
on the Kentucky side, with several of 
those who had decided to return to their 
homes, among them being the messenger 
who had come back from his reconnaissance 
into Ohio. The object of the chieftain was 
to question this scout more closely upon 
some points that were vague in the report 
he had made in the presence of the others. 
This was the situation, when Victor 
Hardin silently ran the canoe among the 
undergrowth at the side of the gap in 


the overhanging vegetation which lined. 


both shores for many miles up and down 
stream. He did this to such an extent 
that the craft and its occupants were 
screened from observation from all diree- 
tions. unless the searcher should part the 
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branches. At the same time, the stern of 
the boat was so near the river that a 
partial separation of the leaves with one 
hand gave him a view of the broad Ohio 
sweeping past in the moonlight. 

The paddle was laid beside his rifle in 
_ the bottom of the canoe, while he and his 
sister sat motionless and listening. They 
did not speak, for there was no call to do so, 
but neither could have been more alert. 
The passing of a few minutes without 
- the slightest disturbance kindled the hope 
with Victor that none of the Shawanoes 
were in the vicinity, and that it would 
soon be safe for him to resume paddling 
down the river; but before the first stroke 
was made he heard an Indian say some- 
thing to a companion who replied. Then, 
from the sound of the voices, he knew 
that several were taking part in the conver- 
sation. The tones were of a deep gut- 
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tural bass, the sentences seeming to be 
short, and the words were rapidly uttered. 

It was easy to locate these red men on 
the bank at the head of the gap or in- 
dentation among the drooping branches, 
and distant but a few yards from the 
canoe. Victor’s heart sank, since it would 
not do to stir from his position until the 
hostiles were out of the way, for an at- 
tempt to move down-stream would have 
been attended with certain discovery. 
Meafhwhile his father must remain unwarned 
while the peril drew near. 

The youth found some consolation in 
taking an unwarranted view of the situation. 
So long as the Shawanoes remained here 
they could do no _ harm = elsewhere} 
and if they pushed their raid in other 
directions before assailing the home of 
Captain Hardin, ample time must remain 
in which the son could reach him. For- 
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tunately for his peace of mind, the error 
of Mr. Carter was not suspected. 

It was at this juncture that a slight 
incident took place, fraught with a meaning 
for the occupants of the canoe of which 
Victor never dreamed. Had he but sus- 
pected the truth, that which followed never 


~ could have taken place. 


With the senses of the brother and sister 
keyed. to the highest point, they heard the 
dip of a paddle as if someone were stealthily 
following them along the line of vegetation, 
within the band of shadow. The noise, 
though faint, was unmistakable, and was 
repeated several times before it ceased. 

“That’s strange,” reflected the youth. 
“Some of them have managed to find a 
canoe and are following us.” 

He uttered a warning “Sh!’’ to Dor- 
othy, who needed nothing of the kind, 
and sat as motionless as her brother. 
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Victor longed to part the bushes and 
peep out, but dared not because of the 


closeness of the danger. Not doubting that — 


the Shawanoes in the other boat had 
learned or suspected the course of the 
canoe, and were now groping along the 
bank in quest of it, he knew the slightest 
rustling would draw attention to their 
hiding-place. 

The others had ceased to use the paddle 
and were drifting with the current. As 
they did so, the leaves brushed the craft 
and its occupants, who were so near that 
the faint noise was audible, and by it the 
laggard progress of the invisible boat could 
be traced. 

“Will they suspect what I have done?” 
Victor asked himself, and the next minute 
answered it in the affirmative, when the 
canoe seemed to stop at the precise point 
where he had turned aside. He knew of 
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the wonderful woodcraft of these red men, 
whose feats at times seem incredible. He 
once heard Simon Kenton declare that 
there were Indians who could trail an 
eagle through the air hours after its flight. 
Though that famous frontiersman exagger- 
ated, he so impressed Victor Hardin with 
their skill that he was prepared to believe 
they would recognize in the moonlight the 
place where he had turned among the 
overhanging limbs. 

But there is a limit to the red man’s 
woodcraft, and it is not to be supposed 
the last achievement was within their reach. 
Be that as it may, the second canoe drifted 
past the danger-point, only to halt the 
next instant on the edge of the gap, as if 
the Indians were debating whether to turn 
back or to go on. 

The hesitation lasted but a few seconds, 
when the paddle made a quick, powerful 
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sweep which drove the boat like an arrow 
across the opening and under the vegeta- 
tion on the other side. It was done with 
such amazing deftness that a party on 
shore would not have suspected what took 
place unless he was looking at the exact 
point, and no one was thus engaged at 
the opportune moment. 

The fact. that the other canoe had gone 
by did something to bring back the hope- 
fulness of the sturdy lad, who now leaned 
over the side of his boat, and gently in« 
sinuated a hand among the branches until 
the opening permitted a partial view of 
the other side of the gap. 

‘Yo his astonishment, the stern of the 
other canoe was seen, it having been halted 
in such brief space that a small portion 


remained in sight. Victor strained his — 


vision in the hope of counting the Shawa- 
noes, but could not gain a glimpse of them, 
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“They know I am somewhere near, and 
have tried to draw me out. I shall be 
discovered the moment I make a move. 
How much longer must I stay here? I’m 
tempted to try the trail after all.” 

This was not the first time the thought 
had been in his mind, and had his situation 
been more favorable for landing, he would 
have done so. The trail alluded to was a 
path, five miles in length, extending along 
the Ohio side, a short distance inland, from 
the house of Captain Hardin to a point 
opposite the home of Mr. Carter. It had 
been traveled by both families many times, 
when they happened to prefer it to the 
river. The Hardins, upon reaching the end, 
sould come down to the stream, and, if 
no boat was within reach, call across to 
their friends, one of whom would put out 
from shore and bring them over, while the 
Carters, in making use of the trail, had 
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only to ferry the river and go the rest of the 
way on foot. 

It would have been far better had 
Victor adopted this course on his return, 
and the only reason he did not do so was 
that he could cover the distance much 
sooner with the canoe. Believing Black 
Wolf and his band to be on the Kentucky 
bank, he counted upon no such obstruction 
as now held him motionless when he was 
burning with impatience to go forward. 

That which he had seen and heard 
convinced him the Shawanoes were close 
to the river, while the trail was fully a 
hundred yards to the rear. Once reached, 
it ought to be easy to flank their enemies, 
while, for greater safety, it was not diffi- 
cult to make a circuit through the woods, 
returning to the path so far down the 
river that the red men would be left be 


hind. 
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But the obstacles to such a movement 
had become well-nigh insurmountable, since 
the canoe must needs be forced near enough 
to land, and such landing would have to be 
made among the hostiles, where discovery 
and capture were absolutely certain. To 
steal far enough down-stream to gain a 
safe landing would be to pass the danger- 


point and remove the necessity of landing 


at all, since the remaining distance could 


- be covered in less time by means of the boat 


than by walking. 
- Vietor whispered: 

‘Dorothy, peep through the leaves at 
that canoe on the other side of the open- 
ing and tell me whether you can see how 
many Indians are in it.” 

Reaching out her dimpled hand, she 
did as requested with a skill and noiseless- 
ness equal to his own. Iu an instant she 
drew back. 
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“Why, Vic, there isn’t any canoe there.” 

‘Yes, there is; the moonlight shows the 
stern of it.” 

But when he came to part the branches 
again, he perceived she was right. The 
boat that so interested and alarmed him 
had vanished, doing so with a quietude 
that prevented any betrayal of the move- 
ment. 

“Tt was there a few minutes ago,” he 
said, feeling no fear of exchanging a few 
words with her in guarded undertones, “but 
the Shawanoes have slipped away.” 

“Then you ought to have asked me 
to look before.” 

“T thought it would stay there awhile, or 
Y should have done so.” 

“How long must we wait here before 
we can go to Father and Mother?” 

“Ah, Dorothy, if I could only tell vou!” 

“Why can’t you?” 
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“Because we are worse off than before.” 

‘Why?’ pursued the child with the 
curiosity natural to her sex and years. 

“Don’t you see that that canoe with 
the Indians in it is right in our way, and 
we cannot get home without going past 
it” 
‘Let us go past it then. You can 
paddle faster than they, and when you get 


tired I will help you: 1 told you that 


before.” 

“My little sister does not speak with 
the wisdom she showed a while ago; our 
dnly hope is to reach home without being 
seen by any of the red men. Suppose | 
can paddle as fast or even faster than 
they, they would have no trouble in shoot- 
ing us both, and I am sure you don’t want 
that to happen.” 

“But we can never get home if we stay 
here all the time.” 
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“T am only waiting until there is a 
chance of getting past this dangerous point: 
once that is done, you shall see me swing 
the paddle harder than I ever swung it in 
my life.” 

“If the bad Indians are watching the 
river, why don’t you take the path that 
we have walked over so many times?” 

“That’s what we ought to have done 
in the first place, but to reach the path 
we must pass right among the Indians, 
and that would be just as bad as to follow 
that canoeful of them.” 

“Tf that is so, Vic, why don’t you go 
back so far that you’ll be clear of them 
all? Then we can step out of the canoe 
and walk to the path without their know- 
ing anything about it.” 

Why not, indeed? The simple artifice 
had never occurred to the brother, who 


was speechless for the moment, no less 
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at his own obtuseness than because of the 
quick wit of his sister, whose years were 


not half his own. 

“T might have done that very thing 
any time during the last half-hour, and I 
wonder that I didn’t think of it the moment 
I found the Indians were on this side of the 
river. Now, tell me before I start whether 
you can hear anything of the Indians on 


~ ghore.”’ 


A minute’s close listening revealed noth- 


| ing. If the Shawanoes were still pros- 
—ecuting their search, they were doing so 


with a care that could not be excelled. 
On the other hand, if they knew anything 
of the canoe containing the boy and girl, 
they knew they were trying to push their 
way down-stream, and it was not reason- 
able to suppose they had turned back. 
In fact, the course of the Indian canoe, as 
Victor viewed it. left no doubt of that 
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The youth found that by reaching down- 
ward with his paddle he could touch 
bottom, and with this leverage he began 
gently pushing the boat toward the open 
river. By that time the moon was almost 
directly overhead, and the ribbon of shadow 
had become so narrow that it gave no fur- 
ther help. 

The moment the way was clear, Victor 
almost forgot his usual caution in his 
eagerness to get beyond sight of the second 
canoe, which just then he dreaded above 
everything else. Only a few swings of the 
paddle were necessary when it was done, 
and all that remained was to select the 
best spot for running to land. 

Everything was going satisfactorily, and 
he was on the point of turning the prow 
of the boat inward, when he was startled 
almost into an exclamation of amazement 
by Dorothy leaning over and striking a 
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couple of her most vigorous blows on his 


knee. 


“What is it?” he asked, ceasing pad- 
dling and glancing furtively about. 

“Don’t you see that other canoe 
Vic?” 

‘“Where?” he asked, looking behind him 
without seeing the terrifying object. 

“Are you blind, Vic? There it is, right 
out there!” 

She pointed toward the Kentucky shore, 
where was not the canoe which he was 
dreading, but another one. I+ contained 
a single Shawanoe, who was heading straigh’ 
toward them, and was barely a dozen rods 


distant. 


Victor, holding his paddle suspended, 
stared at the approaching Shawanoe, who 
in the vivid moonlight was almost as 


_ plainly in view as if the sun were at meri- 


dian. The youth had never seen the 


& 
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leader of the band before, but there was 
something in his appearance and manner 
that caused him to exclaim: ‘That’s Black 
Wolf!” 

He. was right, and the incidents that 
immediately followed were among the most 
remarkable connected with the early his- 
tory of the frontier. 


mate 


CHAPTER IV. 
GROPING IN THE DARK. 


Black Wolf, the Shawanoe raider, re- 
mained on the Kentucky side of the river, 
as will be remembered, for some time after 
a score or more of his warriors had swum 
the Ohio, and were waiting for him to 
cross, and lead them on their foray against 


the settlers. Having finished with the 


messenger, the chieftain entered the canoe 
which one of his warriors had found, and 
started to paddle to the other bank. 

There was a vein of cowardice as well 
as treachery in Black Wolf. He knew the 
dread in which he was held by the white 
people, who would show him scant mercy 


if the time ever came when he should need 


ware 
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it. His only safety, as he viewed it, was in 
striking quickly and then retreating so 
rapidly that organized pursuit was out of 
the question. That was the plan he had 
followed ever since indulging in his out- 
bursts of outlawry. 

But the disquieting factor in the present 
situation was the absence of the second 
messenger. As Black Wolf believed, the 
scout, if alive and possessing freedom of 
action, would have returned at the same 
time or shortly after his companion. That 
he failed to do so was so ominous of dis- 
aster that, as has already been shown, 
fully one-half of the band turned back and 
started homeward. None was more eager 


than they to wield knife and tomahawk . 


agamst the pale-faces, but they insisted 
that the advantage should be greatly on 
their side. 

The twenty-odd who swam the river 
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were among the bravest of their people. 
Believing it was likely they were going 
into danger, they were none the less willmg 
to go, and Black Wolf was to be their leader. 
As for him, it would have taken more 
personal courage to refuse such leadership 


~ than to face the bullets of the white men. 


He therefore affected an eagerness to press 
the raid, which lulled any suspicion his 
partisans might have felt; at the same 


time, it must be remembered that the 


most impelling of all incentives was his 
desire to be revenged upon Captain 
Hardin. 

There was one reasonable pretext for 
lingering yet awhile near the Ohio: that 
was in order to meet the missing messenger, 
who would make his way to that point 
(if it was in his power to do so), and signal 
to his leader and comrades. This fact 


explains why the Shawanoes remained 
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near the Ohio, when it would scem the 
minutes were immeasurably important. 

Having entered the canoe placed at. his 
disposal, Black Wolf paddled at a leisurely 
rate toward the northern bank, where his 
raiders awaited his coming. As a matter 
of course, he had heard the report of 
Victor Hardin’s gun when he shot the 
panther, but supposed it was fired by one 
of his own men, and, therefore, attached 
no importance to it. 

It was his training and the force of 
habit which led the chieftain to propel the 
canoe with such silence across the river 
that no sound betrayed its coming either 
to Victor or Dorothy Hardin, who did not 
awake to the alarming fact until the boat 
was within a few rods, though the situ- 
ation was such that Black Wolf must have 
observed them from the moment they 
appeared. . 
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victor rallied in an instant from his 
shock of amazement. Taught to think 
quickly in emergencies, he decided upon 
his action before the Shawanoe had taken 
two additional strokes of his paddle. Lay- 
ing down his own implement he picked 
up his rifle and raised its hammer, the 
click of the lock being plainly audible in 
the stillness. 

‘Don’t speak,’’ he said, in the lowest 
of tones to his sister, “but hold the canoe 
still by means of the branches.” 

The bow or end of the boat, wheré the 
little one was seated was touched by the 
overhanging limbs, and she had only to 
grasp a twig to check its drifting. Seated 
thus, with one hand slightly raised and 
the leaves held between her fingers, she 
watched with a boding of evil the deliber- 
ate approach of Black Wolf the Shawanoe. 

Suddenly he laid down his paddle and 
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caught up his rifle, with the evident in- 
tention of firmg upon the brother and 
sister, but Victor was the quicker, and 
gained “the drop.” 

“Tf you point that gun this way, Dll 
let moonlight through you!” he said, taking 
care to keep his voice so low that it would 
not attract the attention of the Indians 
on the bank. He assumed that Black 
Wolf understood English, though Victor’s 
actions were so eloquent that at this june- 
ture the accomplishment was unnecessary. 
In truth, however, the chief spoke our 
language with remarkable fluency. 

The threat of the youth was astound- 


ing, but it was in accord with Black Wolf’s 


cowardice that he instantly lowered his 
gun and took up his paddle again. The 
former impulse of the canoe had brought 
it close to the other, and he must have 
thought of his warriors immediately in 
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the rear of the lad and his sister, and 
whom he counted upon to shut off escape 
in that direction. 

Seated in his boat in the moonlight, 
with his paddle gently toying in the water, 
and insidiously drawing nearer the two, 
Black Wolf, was a frightful object. The 
upper part cf his body was bare, and his 
coarse black hair, longer than usual, dangled 
about his shoulders, and over his chest to 
his waist. The irregular, knobby features 
were smeared with black paint, and three 
large feathers were stuck in his hair. * 

‘Why you be here in canoe?” he asked, 
with a grin that showed his white 
teeth, and in a voice that was surprisingly 
gentle. 

“Because we choose to be,” replied 
Victor, who knew better than to assume 
a meekness that would have been mis- 
taken for timidity; “we do not have to 
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ask permission of Black Wolf when we 
wish to go upon the river.” 

‘What be name of brave boy and little 
squaw?”’ 

“My name is Dorothy Hardm, and 
he’s my brother Vic, and we are going 
to our home down the river, and you are 
a real bad Indian to stop us.” 

The astonished Victor had not dreamed 
of his sister making any reply, but the 
mischief was done before he could check 
it. Black Wolf had learned their identity, 
and that they were the children of the 
man whom he detested above all of his 
race. It is not often that an American 
Indian betrays emotion, but Victor was 
sure he saw a start on the part of the 
Shawanoe, and a glow which showed in 


the moonlight through the paint that - 
covered his features from forehead to - 


throat. 
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“Keep off!’ warned the youth. “Don’t 
come any nearer, or I’ll shoot.” 

He held his gun in hand, even though 
Black Wolf had laid his down, and was 
inching forward by means of his paddle. 
At his words the leader held his canoe mo- 
tionless. 

Dorothy still grasped the branch that 
anchored their own boat, while she kept 
her gaze upon the horrible figure almost 
within arm’s length, the painted lips still 
parted in a half-grin, which showed the 
gleam of the white teeth between. 

“Dorothy,” said her brother, keeping 
his gaze upon the Shawanoe, and speaking 
in a voice so low that she scarcely 
heard him, “pull your end of the canoe 
under the branches, but do it slowly!” 

‘How far?” she asked, catching his mean- 
ing with surprising quickness. 

“As far as you can; we must be near land ” 
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‘‘T guess we are, Vic.” 

“Listen, Dorothy: just as soon as the 
canoe is nigh enough, step out of it upon 
the ground; then go back in the woods 
till you reach the path that we have both 
walked over so many times; go beyond 
it a little way and then walk toward 
home threugh the woods; after a while 
come back to the path, and don’t stop 
till you are home. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Vic.” 

“Remember, there will be Indians all 
around you; you must keep watch for 
them all. the time, and not let them see 
you.” 

It was a great task to entrust to a girl 
only eight years old, but the brother 
could think of nothing else that promised 
any hope. He would have liked to add 
more, but dared not. 

While speaking, he did not once look 
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at his sister. His gaze was fixed upon 
Black Wolf, from whom he expected treach- 
ery, and Victor was resolved to fire his 
partly-raised weapon the instant the Shaw- 
anoe made a move to use his own. 

With this resolution in mind, he was 
conscious that the canoe was creeping slow- 
ly but none the less surely among 
the overhanging vegetation. He could hear 
the rustling of the disturbed leaves and feel 


the tiny movement. Dorothy was doing her 


work with wonderful fidelity and coolness. 

Suddenly a slight jar thrilled the frail 
structure, and its motion stopped. The 
inner end had impinged against something, 
while the stern and several feet remained 
within the moonlight. Almost at the same 
instant, his portion rose and sank for an 
ineh or two, as if in response to another 

impulse. 

‘Dorothy!’ he called, casing his gaze 
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upon Black Wolf, but no answer came 
back. 

“Dorothy!” he repeated, slightly elevat- 
ing his voice, so that the Shawanoe must 
have heard him. Possibly, since the two 
were looking steadily at each other, the 
red man believed his enemy was address- 
ing him with some term the meaning of 
which he did not understand. - 

The second appeal brought no reply. 

“She has landed,” was ‘the correct con- 
clusion. of Victor. ‘God hold her in His 
keeping!”’ 

The chances of this little child passing 
through the Shawanoe lines and reaching 
her home several miles distant may be 
set down as one in a million; but, as we 
have intimated, it was the one solitary 
hope which her brother saw. 

Desperate as was her situation, Victor 
was compelled to give all his attention 
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to himself, for his plight, if possible, was 
still more hopeless than Dorothy’s. 

Black Wolf was near enough to leap 
across the intervening space, and his war- 
riors on shore must have gained some 
knowledge of the extraordinary state of 
affairs. 

Suddenly the stock of the half-raised 


-. rifle shot up to the shoulder of Victor, 


pod, with the muzzle but a few feet from 


- the brawny chest of his enemy, he said: 


“Die, dog of a Shawanoe!”’ 


The peril was so unexpected that Black 
Wolf was panic-stricken. Not doubting 
that the weapon was on the point of being 
discharged, he plunged headlong over the 
further side of his canoe, diving as deep 
as he could, and swimming as far as possible 
before he came up to breathe. 7 

It was the opportunity for which the 
youth longed, but which he hardly dared 
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to hope would be secured by his manoeuvre. 
instantly lowering his gun, he stepped 
hastily along the boat, dropping his head 
and parting the bushes in front, until both 
feet rested upon solid soil, while Black 
Wolf was still striking out below the sur- 
face of the Ohio. 

Ah! Why had he not thought of this 
a minute earlier? Then he and Dorothy 
would not have needed to part company. 
Perhaps she was not yet beyond call. 
She was too young for him to have in- 
structed in any method of signaling when 
in the woods, and he pronounced her name 
several times in the same guarded under- 
tone as when both were in the canoe, the 
result being similar to the other. The girl 
was already so far away that it would 
require a much louder eail to reach her 
ears. 

A whoop, several times repeated, rang 
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out from the river. Black Wolf was com- 
pelled to come to the surface for air, and, 
as soon as he could shake the water from 
his blinking eyes, he glanced at the canoe, 
prepared to dive again if the dreaded rifle 
was still pointed at him. 

There was the stern of the craft in plain 
sight, but it had no occupant. The mean- 
ing of the trick flashed upon him, and he 
signaled to his warriors on shore to cap- 
ture the brother and sister before they could 
reach the shelter of the woods beyond. 
At the same time he struck out for land, 
quickly reaching his own canoe, from which 
he took his weapon, while he shoved the 
boat in front of him to land. 

Meanwhile, Victor Hardin was making 
the best of the golden chance that was 
secured by his own cleverness. Convinced 
that Dorothy was beyond reach of his 
voice, he set out to follow her with all pos- 
sible expedition. 
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He would have had a fair prospect of 
success but for those calls of Black Wolf 
to his followers. He knew the signals had 
wrought fatal mischief, and it was next 
to an impossibility to work his way through 
the dusky line that was fast closing in 
front of him. But wonderful fortune had 
attended him and his sister thus far, and 
the belief that she was safe, at least for 
the present, inspired him to his utmost, 
so long as he was capable of effort. 

He had advanced perhaps twenty paces, 
and was still stealmg through the gloom, 
rendered impenetrable by the dense vege- 
tation, which excluded every ray of moon- 
light, when a mistake of the Shawanoes 
themselves enabled him to escape walking 


into a trap, that otherwise would have 


caught him the next moment. 
It was a faint, tremulous whistle, re- 


sembling the call of a whip-poor-will to 
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its mate, that sounded from a point directly 
in front and only a few paces away. But 
for that warning he would have run against 
the waiting warrior. 

Yielding to an impulse that must have 
been an inspiration, the youth replied to 
the signal with a precisely similar one, 
and the next instant shuddered at his own 
daring in doing so unprecedented a thing, 
for he was certain it would bring his deadly 
foe to the spot where he had halted beside 
the trunk of a large tree. 

But it did precisely the opposite. The 
first whistle must have been notice that 
the Shawanoe who emitted it had failed 
to locate the fugitive, and he enquired as 
to the success of his nearest comrade. The 
reply indicated that he had been equally 
unsuccessful, whereupon the first moved 
further off to push his search in another 
direction, his haste being such that Victor 
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plainly heard him stealing through the 
undergrowth. 

The youth took a step forward, when 
he was startled by the approach of some- 
one from the direction of the river. Black 
Wolf had landed, and in his impatience did 
not pause to give heed to his footsteps. 
Victor shrank beside the trunk, pressing 
it so hard that it seemed to him his body 
roust have indented the shaggy bark, and 
standing thus, as rigid as the oak itself, 
upon which for the time he was a mere 
protuberance, he heard Black Wolf pass so 
near that he could have touched him with 
his outstretched hand. 

Victor began to feel that it was folly 
for him to attempt to reach the trail from 
where he stood. The Shawanoes, having 
been notified of what to expect, had already 
taken such precautions that the most skill- 
ful of border scouts would have turned 
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back from the task as beyond his power of 
accomplishment. 

But the closing of the front door sug- 
gested the partial opening of the rear one. 
Why not return to his canoe, and make 
use of that to reach some point less guarded? 
The probability of any of his enemies 
being at that place was so slight that the 
young man took no more care to silence 
his own footsteps in going thither than did 
Black Wolf in leaving it. He almost bump- 
ed against the prow in the darkness, and 
was in the act of shoving it clear, ‘pre- 
paratory to stepping inside, when a dis- 
covery caused him to stop and make a little 
investigation. 

It proved as he suspected. Great as 
was the impatience of Black Wolf, he had 
paused long enough upon landing to cut 
and slash the birchen structure until it 
was virtually destroyed. The bottom was 
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covered with water, the boat having sunk 
to its natural buoyancy, but it could never 
serve its owners again. . 

Tf this particular craft was ruined, how- 
ever, that of Black Wolf resting along- 
side was intact, ready to suffer similar 
destruction, or perhaps to do duty for 
him who was deprived of the other, which 
would be a more effectual retaliation than 


‘the former method. Moreover, the youth 


could work his will when he had no further 
use for the craft. 

He silently removed his own paddle, 
shoved the Shawanoe canoe free, and with 
his gun so placed that he could seize it 
in an instant, paused for a moment and 
listened before venturing upon his new 
essay. 

One of the most impressive features of 
the situation was the profound stillness 
that reigned on every hand. It was cer- 
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tain that Black Wolf and more than 
twenty of his band were searching through 
the wood along shore, within a brief space, 
for the children of Captain Hardin, and 
yet there was nothing to indicate to eye 
or ear that a living man or animal was 
within miles of the spot. The soft flow 
of the Ohio, almost inaudibly broken now 


and then by the ripple of the current 


against a projecting root or dipping limb, 
seemed a part of the silence itself, and 
the faint far-away report of a gun that 
came groping across the dreary miles of 
solitude was no intrusion upon the all- 
prevailing quiet of the night. 

There was too much responsibility, how- 
ever, pressing upon Victor Hardin for him 
to be affected by a scene which at another 
time might have filled him with awe. 
Father, mother, and loved sister were in a 
peril that might become fatal if he faltered 
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or fell short of his duty. He had already 
seated himself in the canoe of Black Wolf, 
firmly grasping his paddle, and was about 
to begin his stealthy ascent of the river 
bank, when he was startled almost into 
leaping out of the boat in the headlong 
panic that had carried the chieftain over- 
board only a short time before. 

It was the crack of a rifle, accompanied 
‘by the cry of the one who fell a victim 
to the marksmanship of some enemy, the 
two sounds coming from a point not more 
than ten rods distant. 

There could be no mistaking their mean- 
ing. An American Indian rarely receives 
a fatal shot without a response that 
rings through the forest arches like that 
of a wild animal when pierced by the bullet 
of the hunter. But for this well-known 
fact, Victor would have believed Dorothy 
was the smitten one, but clearly it was 
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a Shawanoe who had suffered the penalty 
at the hands of someone whose ire he had 
aroused. 

The instant supposition was that the 
weapon had been aimed by a white man, 
but reflection suggested the more plausibhe 
theory that Black Wolf had vented his 
rage upon one of his own followers, who 
had failed in his duty or had angered 
him. 

“Tt may have been that fellow whom 
I fooled with the whip-poor-will signal. 
Black Wolf thinks he allowed Dorothy and 
me to reach the wood after he had warned 
him, and the chance of our eluding him 
is more than he can bear. At any rate, 
none of them is likely to think either of 
us is here, and my prospect ought to be 
brighter than before.” 

Encouraged by the thought, he dipped 
the paddle into the water, and the Indian 
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- canoe moved slowly up-stream. He kept 


just far enough away from the overhanging 
limbs to avoid brushing against them, 
while he held himself ready to dart into 
cover, or out upon the river itself, ue 
instant the necessity arose. 

Victor had progressed a considerable 
distance in this guarded manner, when he 


checked himself. The cause this time was 
~ not the occurrence of any incident, or the 
~ evidence of approaching danger; it was a 


thought. 

“There is another canoe in this neigh- 
borhood; that Indian who cried out a 
few minutes ago was shot by a white 


®man, and whoever that white man is, he 


is doing all he can to help Dorothy and 
me.” 

‘This time Victor was right, though he 
was far from dreaming of the identity of 


his unknown friend. 


CHAPTER V. 
A BABE IN THE WOOD 


With every foot that Victor Hardin ad- 
vanced up the Ohio his hope grew stronger. 
He was drawing steadily away from where 
the Shawanoes were searching for him and 
Dorothy, and nearer to the point where it 
was safe to push into the woods toward the 
trail. 

Amid the same profound stillness that 
had reigned for hours, with the occasional 
interruptions named, he guided the Indian® 
canoe along the shore until he ceased 
paddling, because there was no need of 
going further. Then he turned the prow 
inward, and, with one powerful sweep of 


the blade. drove it under and through 
ye is 
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5 the overhanging limbs and against the 
4 bank. At the same moment, he picked 
up his rifle and stepped upon the land. 
_ “Now, Mr. Black Wolf, it is my turn,” 
he said, recalling the destruction of his 
own boat. “I don’t think I shall need 
: this thing any more, and it will never be 
| worth anything to you.” 
e No doubt was left on that point when 
* he was through with his work. Under the 
lusty thrusting of his knife the canoe was 
' turned into a more complete wreck than 
his own. Then once more, with gun in 
hand, he began his careful groping through - 
3 the wood in the direction of the trail that 
4 led to his own home. 
2 ® Nothing had been heard since the re- 
| port of the gun which was accompanied 
A by the cry of the victim, and which weapon 
s he was now convinced had been fired by 
: someone of his own race, and, further- 
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more, that the man or men were con- 
nected in some way with the second canoe, 
which sped across the open passage so near 
him. 

His immediate anxiety was concerning 
Dorothy, who, young as she was in years, 
had set out in quest of the same path by 
traversing a more perilous course than 
that which confronted him. He hoped 
that her earlier start, her native bright- 
ness, and the guidance of Providence had 
led her through the labyrinth of danger, 
and that her little feet were pattering 
over the hard ground, well on the way to 
her home more than two miles away. 
Such was his hope, we say; but he did@ 
not need to be told how flimsy was the 
support on which it rested. e 

The brilliant moonlight silvered the river 
behind him, and here and there its 
rays penetrated the leafy wood to the 
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extent that he could see patches of the 
ground, sometimes several feet in extent. 


_ He carefully avoided these places, knowing 


how quickly he would be observed by 
such of the keen-eyed Shawanoes as might 
be prowling in the vicinity. Proceeding 
with this care, it required but a com- 
paratively short time to reach the trail, 
with all of whose windings he was so fa- 


 miliar that it was impossible for him to go 


astray. 

Less than half an hour was necessary 
to reach his home, provided the path was 
free from obstructing “‘briers.”” Its loca- 
tion must be known to every one of the 

*Shawanoes, because of which they were 
certain to keep a large part of it under sur- 
veillance.e It was only ordinary prudence, 
therefore, when, after following the trail 
a short distance, he stepped from it and 
stealthily penetrated deeper into the wood. 
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“Tf Dorothy succeeded in keeping out 
of their way,” was his thought, “it has 
been by doing this same thing. I hope 
she made no attempt to come back to 
the path until well along toward home. 
Ah, if I only knew where to look for 
her!” 

The little one had fellowed the in- 
structions of her brother in spirit and 
letter. 

The moment she stepped clear of their 
canoe she hurried from the spot, her cours¢ 
being at right angles to the trail, which 
she was sure to reach in a short time, 
provided no one interfered with her. 
nature was unsuspected by beth her brother 
and herself. Providentially, the Shawanoes 
who hurried to that portion of the river 
bank in response to the summons of Black 
Wolf, and who were in time to shut off the 


But a difficulty was before her, whoses 
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flight of Victor Hardin, were just too 
late to do the same for the sister,. who 
slipped through by a margin that could 
not have been narrower. 

Alert and listening, and with her bright 
eyes glancing in every direction through 
the gloom, she passed over the rustling 


eaves as lightly as a fawn, giving such 


heed to the phantoms of the gloom that, 


like Captain John Smith of Virginia, she 


forgot whither her feet were leading. Fin- 


ally she paused with the surprised ex- 


clamation: 

“J declare! 1 have come far enough 
to reach the path!” 

Not only that, but she had passed a 


_considerable distance beyond it. The little 


brain was perplexed, and she stood for 
several minutes while she tried hard to 
solve the problem. It was not strange that, 
having made one mistake, she should sup- 
plement it with another. 
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“T guess I haven’t come so far as I. 
think I have. I remember the path so 
well that I would know it the minute I 
saw it: I can’t see it ’cause it’s so dark, 
but it can’t be far off.” 

And thereupon she walked further into 
the wood and away from the trail, until the 
time came when she could no longer doubt 
that it was behind her. 

“Tt’s too bad, but I’ve crossed it when 
I wasn’t thinking; now J’ll have to turn 
back and hunt for it. But, oh, isn’t that 
lucky?” she added the next minute. ‘Vie 
told me some of the bad Indians might 
be watching for me inthe path, and 
then I must go through the wood on 
the other side. I haven’t seen any of the 
Indians, but I am sure they are waiting 
for me to come right up to them, but I 
know better than that.” 

She laughed at ihe thought, and then 
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undertook the most difficult task that had 
yet confronted her, that of walking through 
the woods for a considerable distance to- 
wards her own home and then returning 
to the path. She understood this was 
necessary, in order to pass the Indians 
who were hoping to catch her and Vic. 
The work that she had tried to do 


would have taxed a veteran scout, for a 


confusion of the points of the compass 


must destroy all hope of success. It was 


inevitable, therefore, that the child should 
soon wander hopelessly astray, though it 
was some time before she suspected the 
fact. Young as she was, however, she 
was finally convinced the trail -was lost, 
and she did not know which way to go to 
find it. 

“Tt’s too bad,” she said, with a sigh 
of disappointment. “I hope Vic won’t 
think I did it on purpose. No; of course 
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he knows I wouldn’t do such a thing, but I 
don’t see how I walked right ’cross the path 
without seeing it; I must have been think- 
ing of something else. I wonder how Vic 
is getting along; I am afraid he is worried 
about me. I guess that gun,’ she added, 
alluding to the report that mystified, her 
brother, “‘was fired by him at some of the 
bad Indians.” 

Our forefathers were brought up to 
hardihood from infancy, and many of the 
wives and daughters displayed a bravery 
fully the equal to that of the husbands 
and fathers. Little Dorothy Hardin walked 
several miles in her gropmg for the 
trail without any consciousness of wear- 
Iness, and when once more she came 
to a halt it was because she unexpectedly 
found her way barred by a stream of 
water. 

It was little more than a brook, but, 
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as seen in the moonlight, was deep and 
too broad for her to leap it. She stood in 
doubt as to what her next step should be, 
and, while thus hesitating, her young head 
showed a wisdom and an unwisdom that 
never could have existed in combination had 
she been younger or older. 
“That water must keep on running 
through the woods till it reaches the river, 
’cause all the streams round here do. that.” 
It was this piece of logic which showed 
the wisdom of the child, but if any admir- 
ation was due to her on that account, 
it must be withheld upon learning the 
, thought that immediately followed. 

“T s’pose it ought to cross the path 
to get to the river, and some folks would 
say it did so, but I know it doesn’t, 
for it can’t, ’cause it runs the wrong 
way.” 

It was there that Dorothy displayed 


. 
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her unwisdom, as will be perceived without 
dwelling upon the point. 

But finding the stream across her path, 
she was impressed with the momentous 
_ importance of placing herself on the other 
side with the least possible delay. Certain 
she was of never being able to get back 
to the path or of reaching her own home 
until her feet rested on the other bank. 
Could she have known the water was 
shallow enough to be waded, she would have 
removed her shoes and stockings and quickly _ 
settled the question, but the risk was too 
great, and she moved to the right and 
deeper into the woods in quest of some 
place narrow enough to be leaped. 

The open space through which the water 
flowed admitted a good deal of moonlight, 
and it was easy to make her way along the 
bank without stumbling over the inter-_ 
cepting vines and vegetation, as was her 
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trouble when in the gloomier portion of the 
wood. ° 

A half-suppressed exclamation escaped 
her: she had found the very thing. A 
tree, probably riven by lightning, had 
fallen partly into the water. The roots 
were on her side, though the top did not 
extend to the other bank, but the trunk 
lay diagonally in the current which gurgled 


~ around it, with the upper portion so nearly 
across that the stream was sufficiently 


bridged for her. Stepping upon the shaggy 
support, she made her way along the 
length until sure she had gone far enough, 
when she readily made the leap. 

“Nobody could want anything better 
than that,” she thought, looking back with 
satisfaction at the bridge that had served 
her so well; “if it hadn’t been-for_ that 
tree, I guess I never should have been 


. able to find the trail and my way home.” 
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Having made the passage, she patised 
for a few minutes to admire the bridge that 
had served her so well. ; 

“T wonder what made that tree fall that 
way—— What’s that?” 


A growl filled her with a sudden fear. . 


The noise came from the other side of the 
stream, and while she was looking, wonder- 
ing what it meant, a lean, lank animal 
emerged from the gloom and came slowly 
forward with a doubtful step, as if timid 
about venturing further, but unwilling to 
turn back from the prey that was almost 
within its grasp. 

Dorothy recognized the brute as a woif 
—a gaunt, sadaverous creature, cowardly 
y nature, but capable of fellowing a 
stronger animal or a hunter for hour after 
hour, awaiting a chance to leap forward 
and bury its fangs in its unsuspecting 
victim. In some way, this wolf, while 
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prowling through the woods, had sniffed 
the trail of the child, whom it had followed 
for a considerable distance with a stealth 
that prevented her hearing the soft patter 
on. the leaves. 

Any other animal than the wolf would 


- have darted forward in the darkness and 


attacked her. Perhaps, if undisturbed, it 
would do so in the present instance, but 
the sight even of a small girl moving away 
from it failed for the time to give the — 
requisite courage. Ravenous as was the 
brute, it dared not as yet assail one who 
was absolutely helpless in the way of 
defence. 

With a light bound, the gaunt creature 
landed upon the trunk of the tree, and 
had moved halfway across, when it caught 
sight of the hat and dress of the little 
girl, who had halted and was looking in its 
direction. The figure of a person con- 
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fronting it stopped the wolf on the in- 
stant. Holding its head low, like a dog, 
trailing game, it thrust out its nose, and 
with parted jaws repeated the growl that 
had so startled Dorothy only a minute 
before. 

. Had she flung up her hands with an 
exclamation and dashed toward it, the 
ereature would have whirled about and 
scurried off. As it was, it stood closely 
watching her, ready to retreat or advance 
as might seem advisable. 

Dorothy in all her life had never been 
so scared. She had no weapon, and, if 
she had possessed one, could have made 
no use of it. If the brute attacked, nothing 
pould save her. Her natural impulse was 
to turn about and run deeper into the 
woods, but fortunately the impulse was 
restrained, for the sight of her fleeing 
in such alarm must have given the 
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wolf a courage that would have brought 
the sad termination within the next 
minute. 

It was a striking tableau—child and 
brute facing each other, with the certainty 
that the crisis was impending and would 
come within the next few seconds. Then, 
the animal suddenly leaped to an astound- 
ing height, uttered a snarling yelp, doubled 
over like a jack-knife while still in air, 
and dropped back upon the bark, whieh 
it clawed for an instant, and, still claw- 
ing and snarling, fell with a splash into 
the water, where its struggles ceased, for 
the breath of life had gone from its 
body. 

There could be no doubt as to the cause 
of this. A red flash from the darkness a 
short distance down-stream, and the re- 
sounding report of a rifle an instant before 


the answering cry of the wolf, told the 
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story, while the occurrence itself impelled 
Dorothy to do the only thing that could 
save her from the death which threatened 
in another form. It was as if the shot 
and collapse of the brute broke the spell 
that had enchained her for a few moments 
to the spot. At the instant it splashed 
into the stream she fled as fast as she could 
into the forest, without looking back to see 
whether she was pursued. 

To one of her light figure and elastic 
frame there was no serious danger in thus 
dashing among the trees, for though she 
tripped, and sometimes collided with the 
trunks and larger limbs, she escaped the 
serious bruises that would have attended 
the effort on the part of one of mature 
years. She ran until, panting from the ex- 
ertion, she stood still amid the gloom and 
looked back in the direction over which she 
had come. 
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She could see nothing except a natural 
clearing, perhaps fifty feet in extent, across 


which she remembered running. She knew 


she was a considerable distance from the 
stream into which the wolf had fallen, but 
she understood little more. 

That young brain, however, was at work. 
She could not but know that some man, 
happening along at the right moment, had 
given the animal its quietus, but she fled 
before catching so much as a glimpse of 
him. 

“T wonder if it was Vic?” she thought. 
“Tt was just like him to shoot a wolf that 
was after me. But no; it couldn’t have 
been Vic, for he would have called to me 
when he saw me run away.” 

This was flawless logic, and prevented 


its author from making another mistake 


that must have brought woeful conse- 
quences. Her impulse was to call to her 
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brother, but the conclusion just reached 
prevented her doing so. 

“Now if that wasn’t Vic who shot the 
wolf, who could it have been? It wasn’t 
Father, for he is a long way off, and it 
wasn’t Mr. Carter, for he said he was 
going to stay home to save it from Black 
Wolf. Then it must have been one of. 
the. bad Indians who wouldn’t let the 


wolf kill me ’cause he wanted to kill me 


himself.” 

Daniel Boone couldn’t have improved 
on that woodcraft, and, if any doubt re- 
mained in the mind of the child, it was 
removed the next moment, when a most 
peculiar call reached her ears. The Shaw- 
anoe who chanced to see her cross the 
stream, with the aid of the fallen tree, 
descried the pursuing wolf and promptly 
shot it. Then he hurried after the child 
to claim her as his own prey, only to find 
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when he reached the spot that she had 
vanished. 

Had the sun been shining, he might 
have gained a glimpse of her flitting among 
the trees, or, failing in that, followed the 
delicate trail over the rumpled leaves; but 
in the gloom of the wood neither of these 
aids was at his command. The only re- 
course to which he could appeal was so 
awkward as to be ludicrous. 

With far less knowledge of the English 
language than his chieftain, Black Wolf, 
he still knew a number of words which 
he could utter in a broken fashion. The 
most appropriate that occurred to him 
were the two “Me friend!” which he had 
probably acquired in his treacherous ac- 
tions toward the whites. , 

First he listened closely in the hope 
that the tiny steps would betray her, but 
they did not, and he then resorted to 
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calling to her with the words quoted, the 
absurdity of which was increased by his 
attempts to modulate his voice to a per- 
suasive intonation. 

So grotesque was the effort that the 
listening Dorothy did not recognize the 
words until she had heard them pronounced 
several times. 

“Why, he is calling to me/’’ she thought, 


as the truth broke upon her. “But 


he needn’t think I am going to an- 
swer him, no matter how many times he 
tries it.” 

She noted that the voice came from the 
direction of the natural opening, and while 
looking, the warrior emerged into view: 
She saw him pause on the further side, 
and in the bright moonlight look from 
right to left, as if he expected to observe 
her. Then again the odd call, “Me friend,” 
reached her, and, as it still failed to draw 
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any response, he moved silently across 
the opening, disappearing among the 
trees. 

But if accident had guided him aright 
in his blind pursuit, it served him no longer. 
His course was almost at right angles to 
that of her whom he sought, and while 
she. remained where she was the distance 
between them must increase. Because of 
this fact, apparent to her, she kept motion- 
less for a considerable time after the 
Shawanoe had passed from view. Natur- 
_ ally she then took a course opposite to his, 
and her nimble feet were given no rest for a 
long while. | 

Long before this, Dorothy had realized 
that she was hopelessly astray. She had 
not the remotest idea of the direction to 
follow to reach the trail that led to her 
home, and she did not waste her strength 
in the effort to find it. Her present aim 
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was to get so far from the Indian that he 
never could find her, and she kept up her 
flight long after the necessity had passed. 

That strange providence which had di- 
rected her footsteps from the first now 
turned them in the direction of the trail 
she had sought in vain. With no thought 
of anything of the kind, the devious course 
of the little feet finally brought her around 
and she knew from the feel of the depressed 


_ ground and the open character of the wood 


that she was back at last in the familiar 
path. 

She came near forgetting herself and 
clapping her hands and crying aloud with 
delight. 

“Now I’ll walk straight home to Father 
and Mother. I s’pose Vie got there a long 
time ago, and they are all wondering what 
has become of me. I guess they don’t 
think about the wolf and the bad Indian 
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that tried to catch me; anybody would be 
late if he had them to get away from, 
and when I tell Father and Mother I know 
they won’t scold me.”’ 

But the little feet had become weary 
at last, and the eyelids, unaccustomed to 
such a tax, grew drowsy. As Victor often 
said, the ‘‘sand man” was at hand, and 
he made his presence felt more and more 
each moment. She plodded on with lag- 
ging footsteps until the task became too 
heavy. | 

“YT guess I’ll sit down and rest awhile, 
and then when 1 get up, Ill run nearly 
all the way, so it won’t do any harm.” 

She sat down beside the trail, and, 
without removing her hat, leaned her head 
against the trunk of a small hickory. In 
a moment the bright eyes closed, and she 
slept soundly and dreamlessly, watched by 
the Eye that never sleeps, until her awaken- 
ing brought its strange revelation to her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUSION 


That night saw a number ofsingular 
occurrences along the Ohio that remain to 
be mentioned. 

It will be recalled that Victor Hardin 


left his home before darkness had fully 


come, with the intention of paddling up 
the river for a distance of five miles to 
the home of Archibald Carter, whence he 
was to bring his sister Dorothy to her 
folks. 
He had been gone for perhaps an hour, 
when the latch-string was pulled and the 
famous scout Simon Kenton entered and 
greeted the captain and his wife, both of 
whom were old friends, and gave him cor- 
dial welcome. 
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The visitor brought alarming news. 

Black Wolf and his band had started 
northward from the interior of Kentucky 
on one of his dreaded raids against the 
exposed settlers. Kenton spoke of his own 
personal knowledge, for he had seen the 
warriors, and stolen near enough to over- 
hear many utterances, his knowledge of 


the Shawanoe tongue being perfect. He 


was on his way to the block house to 
gather a number of his old associates 
with the purpose of attacking the raiders 


before they could do much harm, and in © 


the hope of driving them back into Ken- 
tucky. 

Well aware of Black Wolf’s bitter en- 
mity towards Captain Hardin, Kenton 
had turned aside from.his direct course to 
warn him of his danger, and to urge him 
and his family to accompany him to the 
block-house, there to remain until the raid 
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was over. This advice would have been 
followed, but for the situation that has 
already been explained. 

Victor and Dorothy were in imminent 
peril from Black Wolf and his band. The 
father’s supposition was that his son would 
reach the home of the Carter’s without 
learning anything of the raiders, and set out 
to return still unsuspicious of impending 
evil. Thus brother and sister would run 
- into a trap, unless some friendly hand 
prevented. 

A decision was quickly reached. Ken- 
ton was to escort Mrs. Hardin to the block- 
house, while the husband hastened up the 
river in his remaining canoe in the effort to 
save his children. As soon as Kenton 
could explain matters to his friends, he 
was to hurry with them to the attack upon 
Black Wolf, whose location was known to 
him. | 
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The scout carried out his part of the pro- 
gramme to the letter, but a surprise await- 
ed him at the block-house. George Wells, 
a scout almost as famous as himself, 
had had an encounter with one of Black 
Wolf’s messengers in the woods, with 
fatal results to the latter, and not 
doubting what the presence of the Indian 
meant, Wells hurried to the block-house 
with the tidings. Accompanied by another 
veteran, he instantly returned, it being 
arranged that all of the garrison that could 
be spared should follow. Thus it came 
about that when Victor Hardin was well 
on his way homeward with his sister, two 
experienced frontiersmen were drawing near 
the spot, with eight others, under the 
leadership of Simon Kenton, moving to- 
wards the same point. 

Now, had ail our friends concerned 
understood the real situation. very few 
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or none of the incidents narrated could 
have taken place, but all the circumstances 
were so peculiar that it was inevitable that 
many of the movements should be at 
cross-purposes. Victor Hardin was pain- 
fully anxious to get home to warn his 
parents of the approach of Black Wolf, 
while his father was paddling up the Ohio 
to protect the two children. Neither sus- 


- pected the other of possessing the knowl- 


edge that belonged to both. 

Captain Hardin’s fine woodcraft ap- 
prised him when he was in the vicinity 
of the band that had swum the Ohio, and 
certain signals and signs told him they 
were mancouvring against someone, prob- 
ably his boy, who was in the neighbor- 
hood using all the skill of which he was 


master to thwart their purpose. 


An extraordinary complication followed. 
The father knew Victor was within call, 
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while Victor never dreamed that his parent 
had left his home. A single signal from the 
captain would have brought a mutual 
understanding, and yet it was as much as 
the lives of all three were worth to make 
such a signal. No word could reach the 
ears of the youth without reaching those 
of the Shawanoes, and the latter would 
be as quick to interpret it as the other. 

As the only hope, the captain set out 
to apprise the children of his proximity 
and to keep it from the Shawanoes. In 
the circumstances, the achievement was 
impossible, but the regrettable feature of 
the business ~was that the daring plan 
more than once came within a_hair’s 
breadth of success, but was defeated in 
each instance by something that could 
neither be foreseen nor guarded against. 

It has been shown that Captain Hardin 
once passed near the first cance, and then 
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paused on the other side of the gap in 
the vegetation of the bank, where a por- 
tion of the boat was in plain sight. A 
single glimpse of the occupant, barely 
hidden by the vegetation, would have told 
the astonishing truth to Victor, who was 
trying to hold his breath, had it been 
possible, under the certainty that a small 
party of Shawanoes were on the eve of 


discovering him. 
It must have been about this time 


that Captain Hardin began to suspect that 
his children were further up the river than 
he had first supposed. He managed to 
edge off for a distance that removed him 
for a time being from the real theatre 
of events. It was not long before he dis- 
covered his mistake and set out to repair it. 

The shot which brought down one of 


the Shawanoes was not fired by Captain 


Hardin, and since he did not believe it 
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possible that Kenton or any of his friends 
had arrived, he supposed that Victor was 
forced to shoot in self-defense.’ That, in 
turn, implied the boy was in desperate 
straits; and, hastily landing from his ¢a- 
noe, the parent pushed with all energy 
toward the point whence the shot had 
come. 

It was another illustration of the in- 


finitesimal chances that prevented the truth — 


becoming known to father and son, that 
a few seconds after this landing was made 
Victor paddled into full view of the spot 
which Captain Hardin had just vacated. 
Having gone as far as he deemed necessary, 
he turned inward, as we have shown, and 
likewise stepped ashore. Probably be- 
cause assured ‘of being a safe distance from 
the Shawanoes, and on account of_his 
anxiety to hasten after Dorothy, the son 
became less careful in his movements. A 
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snapping twig betrayed him to his father, 
who identified him through a partial glimpse 
n the moonlight and softly pronounced his 

name. The next moment they- clasped 
hands, and each speedily learned what the 
other had to tell. 

Their anxiety now centered upon the 
absent Dorothy. 

“Tt was a daring proceeding,” said the 
father, “but you did the best thing possible 
in circumstances that could not have been 
more terrifying.’ 

‘Do you think she can have escaped?” 

“Tt will be like a miracle if she docs 
so, and yet it is just such things that some- 
times take place to confound us.” 

‘TTow can we know whether she reached 
the path for which she started?” 

“T think her opportunity was better 
than yours, because she set out in advance, 
and before all the Shawanoes understood 


_ what was going on.”’ 
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“T cannot see much ground for hope 
in that alone, Father.” 
“There is a stronger reason: if Black 


Wolf or any of his band had Dorothy, he © 


would use her to force you to surrender. 


They would compel her to call to you, 


and, under threat of torturing her, induce 
you to give up. You haven’t heard a word 
from her?” 

“Heaven be thanked, I have not.” 


“Thus far, then, she has kept out of 


their hands. How long she will succeed 
in doing so I dare not attempt to guess,” 
added the father in a tremulous voice. 

“She showed wonderful brightness when 
with me, and gave help more than once.” 

“But she is a mere child, and likely, 
in her simplicity, to walk into the very 
danger she had avoided, and when well clear 
of it.” 
“Do you think she has made her way to 
the trail?” 
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“Tt is probable, but she would be apt 
to miss it and pass beyond; I hope she did 
so. 

“Why?” 

“Because Black Wolf and his men will 
closely watch it and be sure to discover 
her if she attempts to follow it home.” 

“T told her to pass beyond, and then 
turn and walk a considerable way before 
coming back to it. By doing that she 
will pass around the Shawanoes.” 

“T am glad you thought of that, but, 
if she followed your advice, she is sure to 
go astray, and be lost in the woods.” 

It will be noted that the father had 
hit the truth regarding the missing child 
with singular directness. 

“Ten’t it better that she should be 
lost?” 

“Yes a hundred times, even though 
she is in peril from wild animals, the worst 
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of which are less cruel than Black Wolf or 
any member of his band.” 

Father and son were standing in the 
shelter of the forest, near the river, but 
so far removed from where the Shawanoes 
were believed to be that they were safe 
in conversing in their guarded manner, 
while there really seemed nothing they 
could do for the time. 

“What was the meaning of those shots 
fired a little while ago?”’ asked Victor. 

“Kenton has not had time to go to 
the block-house and return, and it is cer- 
tain he went there, because he had your 
mother in charge; but Captain Belmar 
has heard of this intended raid of Black 
Wolf, and probably has one or two of his 
scouts out. They may have taken a notion 
to do something on their own account.” 

“Can’t we let them know where we are, 
so as to have an understanding with them?” 
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“It would be a good thing if we could, 
but there is too much risk in the attempt. 
Any signal I might make would be sure 
to be heard by the Shawanoes, and, if 
heard by the scouts, would very likely not 
be understood. You know how I was 
handicapped when within speaking distance 
of you. I was on the point of running the 
the risk more than once, but dared not.” 

“What can we do?” 

“Tittle more than wait until there is 
some change in the situation, or Kenton 
arrives with his men.” 

“He will travel fast when he knows how 
sorely we need him——” 

oe nT’? 

A faint ery like the twitter of a cat- 
bird seemed to come from the branches 
over their heads. 

“That?’s Kenton,” whispered Captain 
Hardin; “he has made good time.” 
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“Wait till iS repeats his Sena SO as 
to make sure.’ 
“He'll not Pbpeat it; he never does until 


some time later when the conditions have - 


changed, for he knows that if his signal 
is heard at all it will be the first time. 
Simon and I scouted together often enough 
in St. Clair’s and Wayne’s campaigns to 
understand each other.” 

Then, amid the profound stillness, Cap- 
tain Hardin replied to the call of his old 
friend, who evidently was looking for him, 
His effort was not so artistic as that of 
the greater scout, but a few minutes later, 
after some cautious manceuvring, the fa- 
mous frontiersman emerged from the 
denser gloom, and stood where a partial 
sight could be had of his tall, eae 
figure. 

It took but a short time for him to decide 
upon his course. Counting the two 
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men who had preceded his coming from 
the block-house, there were now eleven 
veterans on the ground, mingling among 
the band of Black Wolf, so to say. To 
these were to be added Captain Hardin and 
his boy, Victor, thus making the force a 
formidable one. 

Kenton’s purpose was to strike such 
quick, effective blows that the Shawanoes 
would be checked with their feet on the 
very edge of the endangered territory, and 


be forced to re-cross the Ohio and abandon 


their raid. 

A part of this scheme had already met 
with success, for Black Wolf and _ his 
warriors were still near the river, and it 
was evident they would advance no further 
until the briers were first cleared from their 
path. 

Kenton added to the hopefulness of 
the captain and Victor regarding Dorothy. 
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He did not believe she had yet fallen into 
the hands of the Shawanoes, but had 
wandered to and fro through the woods | 
until wearied, when she had lain down and 
fallen asleep, with the certainty that if 
not molested she would not open her eyes 
until daylight. The famous scout was as 
accurate as the parent in his speculations 
over the missing child. 

Following up the singular line of action 
determined upon, the three, who had been 
talking together, noiselessly separated, each 
to his appointed task, and in the mean- 
time the remaining members of the com- 
pany of whites were engaged upon the most 
effective work possible. 

First to the right and then to the left, 
then close to the river, and again further 
in the wood, the sharp crack of a rifle 
showed where the men were making good 
use of their larger weapons. Sometimes 
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 pnese startling outbreaks were followed by 


the ery of the dusky victim, but now and 
then the reports were succeeded by silence, 
proving that it was not always a Shawanoe 
who was hurt. . But in the depth of the 
gloomy wilderness many of the encounters 
were silent and decisive. It was an ex- 
traordinary conflict, whose issue for a time 
was doubtful, but in no respect did a 
small band of trained frontiersmen display 
more effective work than Simon Kenton’s 


‘company, who, by rapid change of posi- 


tions, gave the impression that their num- 
bers were twice as great as was the fact. 

it was some time after midnight that 
the scouts discovered that the Shawanoes 
were recrossing the Ohio into Kentucky. 
As silently as shadows they entered the 
water and swam for the other shore, until 
at daylight it was evident the raid had 
ended in failure. 
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While Captain Hardin and Victor did 
their part well in the vigorous work, they 
devoted their main efforts to searching for 
Dorothy. They kept within call of each 
other, but were aware their hunt was 
vague, and that a providential accident was 
all that could bring success. The hope of 
the father was that the girl, owing to her 
strange surroundings, would awake and 
hear the calls that were made to her at 
intervals; but the hours passed and brought 
only disappointment. 

The grey light of the early morning was 
stealing through the forest, when father and 
son met in the path some distance to the 
northward of the scene of hostilities. 

“Well,” said the captain, who still main- 
tained his spirits, “I believe we have been 
wrong from the beginning.” 

“How?” 

“Dorothy may have succeeded in com- 
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ing back to the path, and has then fol- 
lowed your directions and tried to make her 
way home.” 

“Tf so, could she have succeeded?” 

“The distance is not far, and though 
she must have grown tired, she may have 
nerved herself to keep goimg until she 
pulled the latch-string and flung herself 
down on her own bed. But,” he added 


with a sigh, “her enemies possibly have been 


more successful than we.’ 

“Suppose I hurry home and find whether 
she is there, while you wait, and with the 
help of the others make a careful search of 
the wood?”’ 

“Tt is the best course; be as quick as 
you can, and return the instant you learn 
anything.” 

Victor broke into a lope, which he was 
capable of maintaining for a much greater 
distance than lay before him. The captain 
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waited until his son disappeared around the 
bend in the path, when he turned to rejoin 
Kenton to obtain his help in hunting for his 
child. 


He had not taken a score of steps when 


he became aware that someone was ap- 
proaching him from the direction of Kenton 
and his men. The course of the trail at 
that point was so sinuous that he could 
see only two or three rods in advance, and 
he instantly halted with his cocked rifle 
ready. 

Whoever it was bearing down upon 


him, he was in great haste, for he was run- . 


ning rapidly, and the soft rhythmic pound- 
ing of his moccasions on the ground showed 
that, if an Indian, he had thrown. aside 
all caution, and was intent only upon 
reaching his destination, whatever it might 
be. 

Standing thus in the attitude of ex- 
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pectancy, with rifle almost at his shoulder, 
Captain Hardin the next moment saw 
Black Wolf, the Shawanoe chieftain, carry- 
ing his gun in a trailing position, burst 
into view. The miscreant, seeing his band 
turned back by the masterful attack of 
Kenton and his men, had taken such 
counsel of his hatred of Captain Hardin, 
that he set out for his home, not knowing 
he was on the ground and performing his 
part in one of the most remarkable con- 


flicts that ever took place on the banks of 


the Ohio. 

The statement has been made in a 
previous chapter that the cause of Black 
Wolf’s failure on this raid was due to an 
incident in which he played a prominent 
part. That incident occurred in the mo- 
ment following the mutual recognition of 
Black Wolf and Captain Hardin. 

Victor in the meantime was making all 
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haste over the trail towards his own home. 
He had not slept for an instant during 
the night, had been constantly active and 
on the alert, and his nerves were keyed 
to a high point, but he was still vigorous, 
wakeful, and with no thought of hunger. 
Everything must wait until the fate of the 
precious one was decided. 

Trotting forward in this manner, he 
had reached a point about an eighth of a 
mile from where he parted from his father, 
when every nerve was set: a-tingling by the 
call in a familiar voice: 

“Hallo, Vic, what’s the matter?” 

He stopped as if shot, and looking to 
the right, saw the missing one, who had 
just finished rubbing her eyes, smiling in 
greeting. The next moment they were in 
each other’s. arms, crying, laughing, and 
thanking their Heavenly Father who had so 
wonderfully delivered them from out of peril. 
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Victor emitted several penetrating whistle 
blasts, that rang through the forest arches 
and, reaching the ears of his parents, were 
recognizea by them as heralding the best of 
news _ 

So it came about that in a brief while 
father, son, daughter, and then mother 
were reunited, and Black Wolf, chief of 
the Shawanoes, went on the warpath no 
~ more. 


“THE END. 
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It was a cold night in September. For three days 
the rain had fallen almost unceasingly. It had been 
impossible for us to get out; and no visitors had 
been in. Everything looked dreary enough, and we 
felt so, truly. Of course the stoves were not prepared 
for use; and this night we (that is, Nell, Floy, Aunt 
Edna, and myself) were huddled in the cornegs of the 
sofa and arm-chairs, wrapped in our shawls. We 
qere at our wits’ end for something to while the hours 
away. We had read everything that was readable; 


played until we fancied the piano sent forth a wail of 


complaint, and begged for res*; were at the backgam- 


“mon board until our arms ach d; and I had given imi- 


tations of celebrated actresses, until I was hoarse, and 
Nell deelared I was in danger of being sued for scan- 
dal. What more could we do? To dispel the drowsi- 
ness that was stealing over me, I got up, walked up 
and down the floor, and then drew up the bli: d, and 


gazed out into the deserted street. Nota footfall to 


be heaid, neither man’s nor beast’s; nothing but pate 
ter, patter, patter. At length, after standing fully 
fifteen m nutes — oh, joyful sound! — a coming fc ot- 
step, fir and quick. My first thought was taat 
those steps would stop at our door. But, directiv 
after, I felt that very improbable for who was there 
thet would come such a night? Papa was up worth 
sith mamma: Nell and Floy wei 2 visiting A-=* ‘dna 
: ? 
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and me, the only ones home, save the servants, 
Neither of us had as yet a lover so devoted or so dee 
mented as to come out, if he had anywhere to stay tm, 

On and past went the steps. Turning away, { 
drew down the blind, and said: ‘“‘Some one must be 
ill, and that was the doctor, surely: for no one else 
would go out, only those from direst necessity sent.” 

A deep sigh escaped Aunt Edna’s lips, and although 
partially shaded by her hand, I could see the shadow 
on the beautiful face had deepened. 

Why my aunt had never married was a mystery to 
me, for she was lovable in every way, and must have 
been very beautiful in her youth. Thirty-six she 
would be next May-day, she had told me. Thirty-six 
seemed to me, just sixteen, a very great many years 
to have lived. But aunt always was young to us; 
and the hi: t of her beinz an old maid was always ree 
sented, verv decidedly, by all her nieces. 

“Aunt Edna,” I said, “tell us a story —a lovee 
story, please.” : 

“Oh, little one, you have readso many! And what 
can I teil you mors?” she answered, gently. 

“Oh, aunty, I want a irue story! Do,’ darling 
aunty, tell us yourown. Tell us why you are blessing 
our home with your presence, instead of that of some 
nob’e man, for noble he must have been to hive won 
your heart, and— hush-sh! Yes, yes; I know some- 
thing about somebody, and I must know all. Do, 
p.ease!’” 

I p'sad on. I always could do more with Aunt 
Edna than any one ese. J] was named for her, and 
many called me like her — “only not neasly so pret- 
_ty” was alwavs added 
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At last she consented, saying: 

_ “Dear girls, to only one before have I given my en- 
tire confidence, and that was my mother. I scarce 
know why I have yielded to your persuasions, little 
Edna, save that this night, with its gloom and rain, 
carries me back long years, and my heart seems to 
join its pleading with yours, yearning to cast forth 
some of its fulness, and perchance find relief by pour- 
ing into your loving heart its own sorrows. But, 
darling, I would not cast my shadow over your fair 
brow, even for a brief time.” 

With her hand still shading her face, Aunt Edna be- 
gan: 

“Just such a night as this, eighteen years ago, dear 
child, my fate was decided. The daughter of my 
mother’s dearest friend had been with us about a year. 
Dearly we all loved the gentle child, for scarcely more 


than child she was — only sixteen. My mother had 


taken her from the cold, lifeless form of her mother 
into her own warm, loving heart, and she became to 
me as a sister. So tair and frail she was! We all 
watched her with the tenderest care, guarding her 
from all that could chill her sensitive nature or wound 
the already saddened heart. Lilly was her name. 
Oh, what a delicate while lily she was when we first 
brought her to our home; but after a while she was 
won from her sorrow, and grew into a maiden of great 
beauty. Still, with child-like, winning ways. 
“Great wells of love were in her blue eyes — violet 
hue he called them. Often I wondered if any one’s 
gaze would linger on my dark eyes when hers were 
near? Her pale golden hair was pushed off her broad 


forehead and fell in heavy waves far down below he’ 
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graceful shoulders and over her black dress. Small 
delicately formed features, a complexion so fair and 
clear that it seemed transparent. In her blue eyes 
there was always such a sad, wistful look; this, and 
the gentle smile that ever hovered about her lips, 
gave an expression of mingled sweetness and sorrow 
that was very touching. You may imagine now how 
beautiful she was. 

“Her mother had passed from earth during the ab- 
sence of Lilly’s father. Across the ocean the sorrowe 
ful tidings were borne to him. He was a naval officer, 
Lilly was counting the days ere she should see him, 
The good news had come that soon he would be with 
her. At last the day arrived, but oh! what a terrible 
sorrow it brought! When her heart was almost 
bursting with joy, expecting every moment to be 
clasped in those dear arms — a telegraphic dispatch 
was handed in. Eagerly she caught it, tore it open, 
read — and fell lifeless to the floor. 

“Oh! the fearful, crushing words. — We read, not of 
his coming to Lilly, but of his going to her, his wife, in 
heaven. Yes, truly an orphan the poor girl was then. 

“In vain proved all efforts to restore her to con- 
sciousness. Several times, when she had before 
fainted, mother was the only physician needed. But 
that night she shook her head and said: 

“““We must have a doctor, and quickly.’ 

“It was a terrible night. Our doctor was very re- 
mote. Your father suggested another, near by. 

“Dr, , well, never mind his name. Your 
father said he had lately known him, and liked him 
mueh. 

“Through the storm he came. and hy his skilful 
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vreatment Lilly was soon restored to consciousness, 
but not to health. A low nervous fever set in, and 
many days we watched with fearful hearts. Ah! dur- 
ing those days I learned to look too eagerly for the 
doctor’s coming. Indeed, he made his way into the 
hearts of all in our home. After the dreaded crisis 
had passed, and we knew that Lilly would be spared 
to us, the doctor told mother he should have to pre- 
scribe forme. I had grown pale, from confinement in 
the sickroom, and he must take me for a drive, that 
the fresh air should bring the roses back to my cheeks. 
Willingly mother consented. After that I often 
went. When Lilly was able to come down-stairs, 
this greatest pleasure of my life then was divided 
with her. One afternoon I stood on the porch with 
her, waiting while the doctor arranged something 
about the harness. 

“ *Oh! how I wish it was my time to go!’ she whis- 
pered. 

“ ‘Well, darling, it shall be your time. I can go 
tomorrow. Run, get your hat and wraps,’ I said, 
really glad to give any additional pleasure to this 
child of many sorrows. 

“ ‘No, no, that would not be fair. And, Edna, 
don’t you know that tomorrow I would be so sorry if 1 
went today? J do not mean to be selfish, but, oh, 
indeed, I cannot help it! Iam wishing every time to 
go. Not that I care for a ride—’ She hesitated, 
flushed, and whispered: ‘I like to be with my doc- 
tor. Don’t you, Edna? Oh! I wish he was my fa- 
ther, or brother, or cousin — just to be with us all the 
time, you know.’ 

“Just then the doctor came for me, and I had tr 
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leave her. As we drove off I looked back and kissed 
my hand to her, saying: 

“ ‘Dear little thing! I wish she was going with us.’ 

“ ‘T do not,’ the doctor surprised me by saying. 

“T raised my eyes inquiringly to his. In those 
beautiful, earnest eyes I saw something that made me 
profoundly happy. I could not speak. After a mo- 
ment he added: 

“ «She is a beautiful, winning child, and I enjoy her 
company. But when with her, I feel as if it was my 
duty to devote myself entirely to her — in a word, to 
take care of her, or, I should say, to care for her only. 
And this afternoon, of all others, I do not feel like 
having Lilly with us.’ 

“That afternoon was one of the happiest of my 
life. Although not a word of love passed his lips, I 
knew it filled his heart, and was forme. He told me 
of his home, his relatives, his past life. Of his 
mother he said: 

“ “When you know her, you will love her dearly.’ 

“He seemed to be sure that I should know her. 
And then — ah, well, I thought so too, then. 

‘Lilly was waiting for us when we géturned. He 
chided her for being out so late. It was quite dark. 
Tears filled her eyes as she raised them to his and said: 

“*Den’t be angry. I could not help watching. 
Oh, why did you stay solong? I thought you would 
mever come back. I was afraid something had hap-. 
pened — that the horse had run away, or—’ 

“ “Angry I could not be with you, little one. But 
I don’t want you to get sick again. Come, now, smile 
away your tears and fears! Your friend iv safe and 

ewith vou. again,’ the doctor answered, ae 
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‘Yaking her hand, he led-her into the parlor. 

“He had not understood the cause of her tears. 
Oniy for him she watched and wept. 

“ “Do stay,’ she plead, when her doctor was going. 

“He told her he could not, then; there was another 
call he must make, but would return after a while. 

“She counted the minutes, until she should see him 
again. Never concealing from any of us how dearly 
sheloved him. She was truly as guileless as a child of 
six years. 

“Prom the first of her acquaintance with him, she 


~ had declared ‘her doctor’ was like her father. Mother 


too, admitted, the resemblance was very decided. 
“This it was, I think, that first made him so dear to 


her. 
‘“Coveral times, after the doctor returned that 


evening, I saw he sought opportunity to speak to me, 


unheard by others. But Lilly was always near. 
“Ah! it was better so. Better that from his ows 
lips I heard not those words he would have spoken, 
Doubly hard would have been the trial. Oh, that 
night when he said, ‘good-bye!’ He slipped in my 
hand a little roll of paper. As Lilly still stood at the 
window, watching as long as she could see him, I 
stole away to open the paper. Then, for a while, I 
forgot Lilly, aye, forgot everything, in my great hap- 
piness. He loved me! On my finger sparkled the 
beautiful diamond —my engagement ring — to be 
worn on the morrow, ‘if I could return his love,’ he 
said. : 
“Quickly I hid my treasures away, his note, and 


the ring — Tdly was coming. 
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“She was not yet strong, and soon tired. I helped ~ 


her to get off her clothes, and as she kissed me goods 
night, she said: 

“ *T wish we had a picture of him — don’t you?’. 

“ “Who, dear?’ I asked. 

““*My doctor! Whoelse? You tease. You knew 
well enough,’ she answered, as she nestled her pretty 
head closer to mine. 

““Soon she was sleeping and dreaming of him. 
Sweet dreams at first I knew they were; for soft smiles 
flitted over her face. 

“T could not sleep. A great fear stole in upon my 
happiness. Did not Lilly love him too? How would 
she receive the news which soon must reach her? 
Was her love such as mine? Such as is given to but 
one alone? Or only as a brother did she love him? 
I must know how it was. Heaven grant that joy for 
one would not bring sorrow to the other, I prayed. 
Ihad not long to wait. Her dreams became troubled. 
Her lips quivered and trembled, and then with a cry 
of agony she started up. 

“ “Gone, gone, gone!’ she sobbed. 

“It was many minutes ere I succeeded in calming 
and making her understand ’twas but a dream. 

“ “Oh, but so real, so dreadfully real. I thought 
he did not care forme. That he had gone and left me, 
and they told me he was married!’ 

“Telling this, she began to sob again. 

“ “Lilly, dear, tell me truly —tell your sister, 
your very best friend — how it is you love your doc- 
tor?’ I asked. 

“*How?’ she returned. ‘Oh, Edna, more than 
all the world! He is al} that I have lost and more: 
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und if he should die, or I should lose him, I would not 
wish to live. I could not live. He loves me a little, 
does he not, Edna?’ 

“T could not reply. Just then there was a terrible 
struggle going on in my heart. That must be ended, 
the victory won ere I couldspeak. She waited for my 
answer and then said, eagerly: 

“ ¢Oh, speak, do! What are you thinking about?’ 
_ “Pressing back the sigh — back and far down inte 

the poor heart — I gave her the sweet, and kept the 
bitter part, when I could answer. 

eves, dear, 1 do think he loves you a little now, 
and will, by-and-by, love you dearly. God grant he 
may!’ 

_“ ‘Oh, you darling Edna! You have made me so 
happy!’ she cried, kissing me; and still caressing me 
she fell asleep. 

“Next morning I enclosed the ring, with only 
these words: 

“ ‘Porgive if I cause you sorrow, and believe me 
your true friend. I return the ring that I am not 
free to accept.’ 

“T intended that my reply should mislead him, 
when I wrote that I was not free, and thus to crush 
any hope that might linger in his heart. While at 
breakfast that morning, we received a telegram that 
grandma was extremely ill, and wanted me. Thus, 
fate seemed to forward my plans. I had thought te 
go away for a while. 1 told mother all. How her 
dear heart ached for me! Yet she dared not say 
aught against my decision. She took charge of the 
note for the doctor, and by noon I was on my journey. 
Two vears passed ere I returned hame. Mcther wrote 
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me but little news of either Lilly or her doctor after 
the first letter, telling that my note was a severe 
- shock and great disappointment. Three or four 
months elapsed before grandma was strong enough 
for me toleave her. An opportunity at that time pree 
sented for my going to Europe. I wanted such an 
entire change, and gladly accepted. Frequently came 
letters from Lilly. For many months they were filled 
with doubts and anxiety; but after a while came hap- 
pier and shorter ones. Ah, she >ad only time to be 
with him, and to think in his absence of his coming 
again. 

“When I was beginning to tire of all the wonders 
and grandeur of the old world, and nothing would 
still the longing for home, the tidings came they were 
married, Lilly and her doctor, and gone to his western 
home to take charge of the patients of his uncle, whe 
had retired from practice. Then I hastened back, 
and ever since, dear girls, I have been contented, find- 
ing much happiness in trying to contribute to that of 
those so dear. Now, little Edna, you hawe my only 
Jove-story, its beginning and ending.” 

“But, aunty, do teil me his name,” I said. “In« 
deed, it is not merely idle curiosity. I just feel as if 
} mpst know it — that it is for something very im- 
portant. Now you need not smile. I’m very ear- 
nest, and [ shall not sleep until I know. I really felt 
a presentiment that if I knew his name it might in 
some way affect the conclusion of the story.” 

“Well, my child, I may as well tell you. Dr. Gra- 
ham it woc — Percy Graham.” uit Edna answered. 
ong 
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“Ah! did I not tell you? It was not curiosity. 
bisten, aunty mine. While you were away last win- 
fer, papa received a paper from St. Louis; he handed 
¢ to me, pointing to an announcement. But I will 
fan get it. He told me to show it to you, and I for- 
got. I did not dream of all this.” 

From my scrap-book I brought the slip, and Aunt 

a read: 

“‘Diep.—Suddenly, of heart disease, on the morning 
if the rsth, Lilly, wife of Doctor Percy Graham, in 
hhe 34th year of her age.” 

Aunt Edna remained holding the paper, without 

aking, for some minutes; then, handing it back to 
a she said, softly, as if talking to her friend: 

“Dear Lilly! Thank heaven, I gave to you the 

est I had to give, and caused you naught but happi- 
tess. God is merciful! Had he been taken, and you 
' ft, how could we have comforted you?” _ And then, 
urning to me, she said: “Nearly a year it is since 
billy went to heaven. “Tis strange I have not heard 
# this.” 
‘ * Tis strange from him you have not heard,” I 
nought; ‘and stranger still ’twill be if he comes not 
ghen the year is over. For surely he must know that 
fou are free—’’? But I kept my thoughts, and soon 
fter kissed aunty goodnight. 

One month passed, and the year was out. And 
omebody was in our parlor, making arrangements to 
arry away Aunt Edna. I knew it was he, when he 
net me at the hall door, and said: 

“Edna — Miss Linden! can it be?” 

Jes: ‘dno, sir — both — Edna Linden; but, Doe- 
0. araham. not your Edna, You will find he¢ ia the 
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parlor, 4 wnswered, saucily, glad and sorry, both, as 
his coming. 

Ah, she welcomed him with profound joy, I know. 
He knew all; papa had told him. And if he loved the 
beautiful girl, he then worshipped that noble woman. 

“Thank God! Mine at last!” I heard him say, 
with fervent joy, as I passed the door, an hour after. 

How beautiful she was, when, a few weeks after, 
she became his very own. I stood beside her and 
drew off her glove. How happy he looked as he 
placed the heavy gold circlet on her finger! How 
proudly he bore her down the crowded church aisle! 


Ah, little Lilly was no doubt his dear and cherished, 


wife. But ihis one, *twas plain to see, was the’ one 
love of his life. 


< 
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on a superior quality of paper, bound in a superior quality of — 


_. binders’ cloth, ornamented with illustrated original designs on 
~ covers stamped in colors from unique and appropriate dies. 
Each book wrapped in attractive jacket. 


1. 

2. Green Mountain Bev inios plageonsosansna otter cea a Saee 

3. Life of Kit Carson... scsanoeSia cian UOWAN eas Elie 
4. Tom Westlake’s Galden, freman ie Newberry. 
5. Tony Keating’s Surprises.......... Mrs, G. R. Alden (Pansy) 
6. Tour of the World in 80 Days.........-s-cscpsesees Jules Verne 


THE GIRLS’ ELITE SERIES 


12mo, cloth. Price 75c each. 


Contains an assortment of attractive and desirable books for 


girls by standard and favorite authors. The books are printed 
on a good quality of paper in large clear type. Each title is 
complete and unabridged. Bound in clothene, ornamented on 
the sides and back with attractive illustrative designs and the 
title stamped on front and back. 


@. Bee and the Butterfly wines Lucy Foster Madison 
2. Dixie School Girlie... ..sesessecesenne--Gabrielle E. Jackson 
3. «Girt: of Mount: NMorric. soca Amanda Douglas 
4. Hope’s Messenge......e-ccsn-ceseeenseconenseoe- ~Gabrielle E, Jackson 
S. Tbeshittle Aunt— ee pees Marion Ames Taggart 
6 <A Modern Cinderella... se. Amanda Douglas- 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 75c 


M. A. DONOHUE & COMPANY 


7ul 5. DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 
mn «at 
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